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INCE the publication of the last issue of the BULLETIN, the 
library, in common with the whole world of scholar- PROFESSOR 
ship, has sustained a loss which can only be {MES 

regarded as irreparable, in the death, under grievous cir- MOULTON. 
cumstances, of Professor James Hope Moulton, who fell a victim to 
the pitiless barbarity of the Germans, on the 7th of Apnmil, in a war 
against which his whole being revolted, though he gave to it, and lost 
in it, a son of great promise, who was killed in action. 

Elsewhere in the present issue, through the kindness of the re- 
spective contributors, to whom we take this opportunity of expressing 
our grateful thanks for their ready response to our request for help, 
we are able to offer to our readers an authoritative ‘‘ Biographical 
Sketch [of Professor Moulton], with some account of his literary 
legacies,” from the pen of his brother, the Rev. W. Fiddian Moulton ; 
followed by ‘‘A Record of Professor Moulton’s Work, with some | 
Explanation of its Significance,” by his friend and colleague, Professor 
A. S. Peake ; and accompanied by a reproduction of a recent portrait. 
of the Professor. We also have the permission of Dr. Rendel Harris 
to reprint his letter to the Rev. W. F. Moulton, in which was com- 
municated the first news to reach this country, apart from the tele- 
gram, of the tragic death of his friend. 

It may appear almost like presumption on the part of the editor to 
attempt to add any further words to these tributes from other and abler 
pens, but we claim the privilege of adding our own modest tribute to 
the halo of appreciation which already surrounds the name of the great 
scholar, saint, and gentleman, with whom for many years it was our 
proud privilege to be on terms of the closest intimacy. 

When Milton in those pathetic lines sang : 


For Lycidas is dead; dead ere his prime ! 
Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer ! 
I 
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and again when Tennyson poured out his passionate yearning lamenta- 
tion for ‘the sweetest soul that ever looked through human eyes,” 
there were those who deemed such words the fantasy and extravagance 
of gricf. Yet, those of us who have seen closely and felt intimately 
the occult charm of a soul that is well beloved, especially if that soul 
be exceptionally pure, and lofty, and gifted, as was our friend, can 
appreciate the deep underlying significance of such splendid recognition. 

Of James Hope Moulton it is the simple truth to say, that he was 
a spirit so exceptional that everything with which he was brought into 
relation during his passage through this world, came to be, through that 
contact, glorified by a touch of the ideal. 

Among his contemporaries he stood supreme. Whether he pos- 
sessed the greatest genius we have ever known, is a question we will 
not undertake to determine. It is of the man we desire to speak, and 
genius of itself does not make the man. When we deal with men 
genius and character must be jointly taken into consideration, and the 
relation between the two, together with the effect upon the aggregate, 
is infinitely variable. 

Dr. Moulton was endowed with a capacity for tenacious, loyal, 
warm-hearted, and tender friendship, such as is rarely met with, and 
it is an interesting fact of human psychology, that there could be so 
genuine an attachment of hearts where the mental powers lay severed 
from the first by a distance really immeasurable. Perhaps it was, as 
in the case of sleep and food, which within certain limits are supposed 
occasionally to replace one another, that an unusual wealth in sympathy 
may be made to abate certain demands of intellect for correspondence 
which would otherwise be inexorable. 

What was said of Bishop Selwyn may be said with equal force of 
Dr. Moulton, that he was a man whose character is summed up from 
Alpha to Omega in the single word ‘“‘ noble”. His temper was as 
sweet as his manners were winsome, whilst his conduct was spotless. 
Indeed, he was that rare and beautiful and blessed personality ‘‘ Anima 
naturaliter Christiana "’. 

From the time of his coming to Manchester Dr. Moulton took an 
active interest in the affairs of the Library, being at once appointed to 
a scat on the Council of Governors, in succession to the Rev. Dr. 
Randles. His advice and assistance were constantly sought by the 
writer, and never without advantage to the institution and its readers. 
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As a lecturer he was ever ready to place his stores of learning at the 
service of the public, in a form at once attractive and illuminating, 
and for many years in succession he was a. valued contributor to the 
library series of lectures, and always attracted large and appreciative 
audiences. 

At a meeting of the Council of Governors, held at the library 
on the 23rd of Apmil, the following resolution was passed: ‘‘ The 
governors desire to place on record the profound sorrow with which 
they learned of the tragic death of their beloved colleague, Dr. James 
Hope Moulton. The brilliant scholarship of Dr. Moulton, which had 
won for him more than European fame, was placed unreservedly at 
the service of the Library, and his loss can only be regarded as irre- 
parable. Associated with that scholarship was a personality of rare 
distinction and attractiveness, in which strength and gentleness, courage 
and modesty were amongst the most conspicuous of its attributes. The 
governors mourn his loss, not only as a colleague of outstanding ability, 
but also as one, who by his qualities of heart had won their highest 
personal esteem and affectionate regard. The governors extend their 
deepest sympathy to Dr. Moulton’s only brother, the Rev. W. Fiddian 
Moulton, and to the son and daughter of their late colleague, Harold 
and Helen, who thus in twenty months have lost mother, brother and 
father.” 

We cannot refrain from adding a word of congratulation to Dr. 
Rendel Harris upon his escape from the dreadful death ,. 
from exposure to which Dr. Moulton succumbed. RENDEL 

4 Fr, HARRIS. 
Twice within the space of a few months were the 
vessels, upon which Dr. Harris travelled, torpedoed and sunk, by the 
self-constituted ‘‘ apostles of culture,” and on each occasion he was 
snatched, as it were, from the very jaws of death. Dr. Harris was 
on his way to India to join his friend, when he suffered the first shock, 
through the sinking of the “ City of Birmingham”. His health suffered 
in consequence of exposure in an open boat, and he decided not to 
continue his journey, but to remain in Egypt, there to await the return 
of Dr. Moulton, so as to make the journey back to England in com- 
pany with him. Together they sailed for home from Port Said on 
the “‘ City of Paris,” and the few days preceding the sinking of the ill- 
fated vessel, which they spent together, were for them days of pure, 
unalloyed happiness, during which there was an uninterrupted com- 
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munion of spirit, and flow of soul. We must refer readers to Dr. 
Harris’s letter for the sequel of events, during which these two scholars 
together faced death, the one to survive, whilst the other succumbed. 

We are profoundly grateful for the life that has been spared, and 
we are glad to be able to announce that Dr. Harris, who has recovered 
from this series of shocks, and is back again at work, has promised to 
come to Manchester on Tuesday, the 23rd of October, to resume his 
lectures on the origin of the Greek cults, when he will deal with “‘ The 
Origin and Meaning of Apple Cults ”. 

It may not be out of place to add that during his stay in Egypt 
Dr. Harris was actively engaged in hunting for papyri for this Library, 
and that he succeeded in making what may prove to be some very 
important finds. Fortunately he did not attempt to bring these finds 
with him, but left them in safe custody in Egypt, until such time as 
they can be transported to England without risk. 

Amongst the recent accessions to the library is the sixth volume of 
the work entitled “‘ Mythology of all Races,” the some- jypian 
what ambitious aim of which is a complete mythology of AND 
the world in thirteen volumes. The present volume, MYTHO. 
dealing with Indian and Iranian mythologies, is furnished aes 
with a fairly full bibliography, a profusion of excellent plates, but no 
index. The Indian section is dealt with by Professor Keith, a recog- 
nized authority, whilst the Iranian section has been entrusted to Dr. 
Albert J. Carnoy, the Professor of Zend, in the exiled University of 
Louvain. 

This reference to Iranian mythology reminds us that Professor J. 
H. Moulton, just before leaving India, completed the PROFESSOR 
manuscript of what unfortunately proved to be his last MOULTON’S 
contribution to the studies he loved so well, which is to OFTHE” 
be published under the title “The Treasure of the MAS! 
Magi’. Dr. Moulton very wisely, as events have proved, took the 
precaution of having three typed copies of his manuscript made, one 
of which he left behind him in India, the second was sent home to his 
brother the Rev. W. Fiddian Moulton, whilst the third copy went 
down with many other papers in the ill-fated “‘ City of Paris”. 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s books continue to fall, as one of our 
contemporaries describe them, like the leaves of Vallombrosa, and 
whatever may be said of him otherwise, no one can dispute his in- 
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dustry. One of the latest volumes entitled ‘“‘ My Reminiscences” con- 
tains an account of the author's early life written in his papinpRa. 
fiftieth year, before he started on his trip to Europe and NATH _ 
America in 1912. The book presents an interesting pic- REMINIS.- 
ture of a boy’s life in a large household before European SENSE 
customs had encroached on the native manner. It permits one to 
understand the sort of intellectual and moral atmosphere that enveloped 
the budding poet. Some of Tagore’s comments on the influence of 
English literature are particularly enlightening. The literary gods of 
the young Hindu were Shakespeare, Milton, and Byron, and it was 
the passion of these authors that most stirred him. Readers will be 
glad to know that a complete set, at least, of this author's latest works 
are to be found on the shelves of the library. 

It may interest our readers to know that the war, according to a 
statement of Sir Alfred Mond, has produced a library of | eR, 
between thirty and forty thousand volumes. The warhas TURE OF 

5 : THE WAR. 
already lasted nearly three years, and it seems difficult 
to realize that on an average between thirty and forty volumes relating 
to it have been published every day, including Sundays, throughout that 
period. The National War Museum, which is now in course of 
formation, will require a vast amount of space to accommodate the books 
alone, to say nothing of engravings. It is computed that there are at 
least eighty thousand portraits of Napoleon and engravings illustrating 
his career, but the pictorial chronicles of this war seem likely to run into 
millions by the time peace is signed. We do not profess to make any- 
thing like an exhaustive collection of this material, indeed much of itis of 
a purely ephemeral character, and one or two collections in the country 
will serve all purposes, but we are careful to add to our shelves the works 
of outstanding importance, which are likely to be of service to students 
of the future, who undertake research upon this period of upheaval. 

In a recent issue of ‘‘ The Manchester Guardian ” (June 16th) 
there appeared an illuminating and timely article from tHE AIMS 
the pen of our colleague, Dr. Mingana, on the “ Aims of OF TURKEY. 
Turkey,” in which he has described for us the deep and subtle methods 
employed by the perfidious Young Turks, not only to debar Christians 
of all denominations in the Ottoman Empire from acquiring landed 
property, and in case they already held any to dispossess them of it ; 
but to make Constantinople the nerve centre of a vastly extended 
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empire, in which the Islamic cloak should be spread over all races and 
creeds within its extended borders. The significance of this Pan- 
Islamic policy will be better understood when it is realized that the 
empire assigned to the Turks is most un-Turkish, in other words that 
the vast majority of the inhabitants of the Ottoman Empire are not 
Turks, and that in some districts they are outnumbered by at least 
twenty to one. One barrier in the way to the realization of this plan 
was Armenia, so it was decided to eliminate that little country from 
the map, and if we do not already know how ruthlessly they set to 
work to remove not only that obstacle but any other that stood in their 
way, the extracts which Dr. Mingana has given from the “ Holy 
War” proclamation, circulated by the Turks, will at once dispel any 
doubts we may have had in our minds upon the subject. 

We cannot do better than reproduce the translated passages of the 
proclamation for the benefit of those of our readers who may not have 
access to the “ Manchester Guardian ”. 

‘‘ How often have the savage Russians, the traitorous English, the 
Frenchmen, born of impure parentage, yet proud of their baseness, 
planted their unclean flags upon your pure and holy mountains > How 
often have they seized you by your lifeless, spiritless feet and hands 
and rolled you in the mire ?_ Oh, you poor, helpless people of India 
and of the Oxus, and you wretched tribes of Turkey ! Oh, Bokhara 
and Turkistan, dying under the bloody hand of Russia! . . . Go 
forth, ye Moslems, into the places of blood and groans ; there see the 
ruined countries of Islam, and learn a lesson. . . . Read your history ! 
Look at the despised graves of your kings! If you desire honour and 
glory, houris and damsels, behold all are waiting for you. Eternal 
joys, the shade of green trees, houris, angels are in the grasp of your 
sword. . . . Cause the minarets and mountains to resound once more 
the cry, ‘Allah! Allah! Holy War!’ Oh, Moslems, blow the 
trumpet everywhere !”” 

This religious document written by the “ religious” Young Turks, 
speaks for itself. 

An appeal was made a few weeks ago by a correspondent of the 
New York “ Nation ” on behalf of the Société de Lin- La société 
guistique de Paris, a body which has always had amongst GUISTIOUE 
its members a number of scholars of real eminence. In DE PARIS. 
spite of the war, it has bravely kept up the publications of its “‘ Mé- 
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moires,” a collection of original investigations in nearly every field of 
linguistics, and its ‘‘ Bulletin,” or record of proceedings ; but, owing 
to military necessities, the treasury of this little devoted band of scholars 
is well-nigh depleted, whereas an abundance of excellent studies is 
clamouring for print. We pass on this appeal in case there may be 
amongst those of our readers who are interested in the scientific study 
of language, some who will regard it as a privilege to assist this 
struggling society to keep alight the fire upon the altar of scholar- 
ship. The annual subscription is twenty francs, payable to the Trea- 
surer, Monsieur Le Mertz, 16 Rue de Birague, Paris, 1Ve. The 
publications of the Society may be seen in the John Rylands Library. 

In America a National Board of Historical Service has been 
formed, composed of Gaillard Hunt, Charles D. Hazen, ir hoes 
Victor S. James, T. Shotwell, F. J. Turner, and others, eee 
for the purpose of directing historical energies in the RIANS FOR 
sanest directions. Professor A. C. McLaughlin, writing are 
on behalf of the board, points out that historical writers will be needed 
to keep the people informed and to aid in creating what they believe 
is a sound and wholesome public opinion ; to satisfy the demand for 
correct interpretative information upon special European problems, and 
to help historians of the future to understand the activity and psy- 
chology of the American nation during these days. There are those 
who believe that a similar board possessing plenary powers might render 
useful service in this country. 

In the present issue we commence the publication of a series of 


articles dealing with the Judzo-Christian documents in jypfo. 


the John Rylands Library, to be continued, from time eee 


to time, as the demands upon our space will allow. MENTS IN 
These documents comprise inedited texts of considerable RYLANDS 
importance, dealing with history, theology, mysticism, ‘/PRARY- 
and patrology of early Christianity and contemporary Judaism. The 
texts will be edited by Dr. Mingana, and will be furnished with a 
translation and critical apparatus. The present instalment contains a 
document on Clement of Rome, which sheds new light on the com- 
plicated Clementine literature of the first centuries of our era. This is 
followed by a new apocryphal writing, attributed to Shem, the son of 
Noah, the main interest of which centres in an agricultural horoscope, 
which is ascribed to this Biblical patriarch. The third document is a 


iw 
te 
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quotation from Andronicus, the philosopher (c¢7ca 100 B.c.) and Asaph, 
the historian of the Hebrews, which gives first-hand information of the 
nomenclature of the twelve signs of the zodiac, and their supposed in- 
fluence on the destinies of mankind. 

The following series of public lectures has been arranged for the 
ensuing session. It should be noticed that the first lecture FORTH- 


will be given towards the end of September, and not on oun 


the second Wednesday in October, ‘as is usually the LECTURES 
case. 


-EVENING LECTURES (7.30 p.m.). 


Wednesday, 26th September, 1917. ‘‘ The Work of Professor 
James Hope Moulton.” By A. S. Peake, M.A., D.D., Professor 
of Biblical Exegesis in the Victoria University of Manchester. 

Wednesday, 10th October, 1917. ‘The Venetian point of 
View in Roman History.” By R. S. Conway, Litt.D., Hulme 
Professor of Latin in the Victoria University of Manchester. 

Wednesday, 14th November, 1917. ‘‘ The Birth of Aphrodite.” 
(Illustrated with Lantern Pictures.) By G. Elliot Smith, M.A., 
M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Anatomy in the Victoria University of 
Manchester. 

Wednesday, 12th December, 1917. ‘* Medizeval and Modern 
Warfare.” (Illustrated with Lantern Pictures.) By T. F. Tout, 
M.A., F.B.A., Bishop Fraser Professor of Medizval and Ecclesi- 
astical History in the Victoria University of Manchester. 

Wednesday, 9th January, 1918.  ‘‘Shakespearean Stage 
Costumes.” (Illustrated with Lantern Pictures.) By William 
Poel, Founder and Director of the Elizabethan Stage Society. 

Wednesday, 13th February, 1918. ‘‘ War and Civilization.” 
(Illustrated with Diagrams.) By W. J. Perry, B.A. On this 
occasion the chair will be taken by Professor Elliot Smith. 

Wednesday, 13th March, 1918. “Norse Myth in English 
Poetry.” By C. H. Herford, M.A., D.Litt., Professor of English 
Literature in the Victoria University of Manchester. 

Sometime in April Professor Richard G. Moulton has promised 
to give the two lectures ‘‘ Shakespeare's ‘ Lear’: a Moral Problem 
Dramatized,” and “ Fiction as the Experimental Side of Human 
Philosophy,” which were unavoidably postponed last year, if con- 
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ditions of transatlantic travel render the crossing from America possible. 
The dates of the lectures will be announced later. 


AFTERNOON LECTURE (3 p.m.). 


Tuesday, 23rd October, 1917. ‘‘ The Origin and Meaning of 
Apple Cults.” By J. Rendel Harris, M.A., Litt.D., D.Theol., etc., 
Hon. Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge. 

Evidence of the unabated interest in our scheme of reconstruction 
of the library of the exiled University of Louvain, is to LOUVAIN 
be found in the sixth list of contributions, which we print Dot e 
elsewhere in the present issue (pp. 124-178). Even this STRUCTION. 
list does not by any means complete the record.of gifts to date, but we 
are again compelled, for considerations of space, to hold over a list of 
much greater length of the most recent contributions until our next 
issue, 

As we have pointed out, more at length, on another page, con- 
siderable impetus was given to the progress of the scheme by Miss 
Dixon, of Cambridge, through her advocacy in the press of the 
purchase of certain sections of the library of the late Professor Gwatkin, 
which was in the market. 

In thanking the various donors for their generous co-operation, we 
take the opportunity of renewing and emphasizing our appeal for offers 
of suitable books, or contributions of money, to assist us in this en- 
deavour to restore, at least in some measure, the’ resources of the 
crippled University. 

From considerations of space we have been compelled to hold 
over the customary ‘‘ List of Recent Accessions to the NEXT 
Library” for publication in our next issue, which will !SUE- 
also include an illustrated amplification of Professor Elliot Smith’s 
lecture, “‘ The Relationship of the Egyptian practice of Mummifica- 
tion to the Development of Civilization, with special reference to 
Incense and Libations” ; Professor C. H. Herford’s lecture, ‘‘ The 
Poetry of Lucretius”; and Professor Peake’s lecture, “ The Quint- 
essence of Paulinism”. 


JAMES HOPE MOULTON. 
1863-1917. 


1. A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, WITH SOME ACCOUNT 
OF HIS LITERARY -—LEGACIES. 


BY THE REv. W. FIDDIAN MOULTON, M.A. 


HE sad tragedy of 7th April has appealed with force to very 
many, very varied, and very scattered communities. Even those 
who are most disposed to condone anything that is German 

cannot escape the feeling that there is something here which it is not easy 
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to defend—witness Deissmann’s plea concerning “‘ crossing the for- 
bidden zone”: while to those who are English in spirit as well as in 
nationality the whole proceeding stands out as conspicuously criminal, 
and pathetically wasteful. Scholarship, religion, politics, friendship— 
these and other spheres are left sadly poorer ; and from all parts of 
the world and from all classes of the community have poured in ex- 
pressions of affection and esteem. 

It is doubtless because of Dr. J. H. Moulton’s close connection 
with the mission of the John Rylands Library that Mr. Guppy de- 
sired to place on the permanent records of the Library some reference 
to him: and | suppose it was because | had known him longest that 
Mr. Guppy turned to me! I take up the melancholy service without 
any reluctance, for I know full well how near the Library was to my 
brother’s heart. He frequented it both as reader and as Governor ; 
and it was probably because he was the former that he took so seriously 
his duties and privileges as the latter. To him it would seem no ex- 
aggeration or misuse of terms to speak of the »sszon of the John 
Rylands Library ; for to him the Library was a personality clearly 
marked, and entrusted with no ordinary responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities in respect of the world of scholarship. 

There are certain legends current that my gifted brother lisped 
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Greek at three and passed from accidence to syntax before he was 
five : and although no one is asked to accept these as sober statements 
of fact, they are at any rate suggestive of the truth. He was no infant 
prodigy, but the instinct for studiousness and the acquisition of learning 
manifested itself unusually early, and became richly fruitful at an age 
when the majority of boys have found no time to be serious, except 
concerning sport. Att sixteen he took high Honours in the London 
Matriculation Examination ; at eighteen he took an Entrance Scholar- 
ship of £70 in Classics at King’s College, Cambridge ; and before he 
was twenty-three he had taken a First both in Part I of the Classical 
Tripos and in E of Part II, that field of philological study which after- 
wards he made so conspicuously his own. All these were achieve- 
ments which would have been impossible for anyone who viewed life 
lightly and took things easily. He only accomplished these things by 
strenuous and unremitting application; and therein he laid the only 
possible foundation for the abounding service of later years. There 
comes to my mind a striking indication of the trend of his disposition, 
all the more significant because it was so largely unconscious. When 
he was fifteen he sent his first contributions to the “‘ Leys Fortnightly,” 
the magazine of his school. It does not matter much that the subject 
was ‘‘ Milton’s Minor Poems ’’—rather an unusual type of subject for a 
first effort in print : but what does matter is that they, like all his later 
contributions to that magazine, bore the signature ATAN. At that 
early age when to most the world is a playground and life a game, he 
intuitively dropped upon a 7072-de-plume betokening strenuousness of 
effort: and he remained ATAN to the end. On the football field 
and on the track he ran fast, very fast ; on the cricket field he bowled 
very fast, with a curious action which made him very awkward on a 
bad wicket—and with a hostile umpire; at La Crosse, of which he 
was very fond, he could race round most of the men in the field, and 
perhaps used his speed sometimes when it would have been better to 
pass the ball. But wherever he was and whatever he was doing he 
was intense and strenuous about it all: he played many things—very 
many, anything indeed that was going—but he never A/ayed az any- 
thing, and this note remained with him to the very end. Indeed, one 
kind and appreciative friend, a seasoned Anglo-Indian, who entertained 
him several times in India, considers that, had there been less pace, 
and more deference to the trying nature of the Indian climate, he might 
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have lived through the strain of one more day in that open boat, and 
have landed at Calvi with his dearly-loved friend, so much his senior. 

There had never been any doubt in his mind from the first as to 
what direction he would look to for his life-work. The son, grand- 
son, great-grandson, great-great-grandson of Wesleyan preachers it 
was natural that he should have that bias within his nature ; and 
he was still a boy at school when he preached his-first sermon one 
Sunday afternoon in the little Wesleyan Chapel at Waterbeach, the 
village which will always be remembered as the sphere of C. H. 
Spurgeon’s first pastorate. He was accepted as a candidate for the 
Wesleyan Methodist ministry in. 1886, and succeeded the Rev. Ed- 
ward Brentnall as Chaplain at The Leys, and ministerial assistant to 
Dr. Moulton. This ‘“ composite post ’’"—ministerial, educational, and 
quasi-academic—was a magnificent opening for him ; and, it may be 
added, for others as well, seeing that James Hope Moulton always 
gave what he got, and only got in order that he might give, of the 
riches of learning. The sixteen years thus spent were of the highest 
value from the point of view of his later service. They were the 
formative period of his life ; and if there were drawbacks—he always 
found the disciplinary and administrative side of a master’s life some- 
what irksome—there were abundant compensations. He was in 
Cambridge ; and no one who knows the two ancient University 
centres will need to be told that there is something unique about life 
there. During those years he was in close touch with the life of the 
University and particularly of his own college, of which he was made 
a Fellow, at a time, moreover, when two of the most outstanding men 
in the college life were Professor Westcott and Professor H. E. Ryle. 
Further, it is not probably claiming a whit too much to say that colla- 
boration with his own father was in itself a liberal education. It is 
easy to see that his yearning for Christian service, his deepening 
interest in Greek ‘Testament study, his convictions as to Foreign Mis- 
sions—these and many other factors in his spiritual and mental make- 
up are distinctly traceable to the fact of his having enjoyed peculiarly 
close association with his father at just the most susceptible and forma- 
tive period of life. Sometimes he looked out a little wistfully at wider 
helds, wondering whether he was doing his best with his life by stay- 
ing at The Leys. “ Here I am,” he once said to me, “ nearly forty, 
and have not done a thing! Why, father was on the New Testa- 
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ment Revision Company before he was thirty-six!” Yes, but it is 
easy to see now—especially so for him—that that formative period 
was of priceless value, and that the rich and brilliant usefulness of his 
later career was conditioned by it. And mention must be made of 
two acquisitions in the sphere of friendship which belong to that period. 
One was Professor E. B. Cowell, with whom he came into close contact 
when working for Part II of the Classical Tripos, and who gave him 
his introduction to Sanskrit lore, and cognate studies, which, together 
with Hellenistic Greek, have been the field in which he made his 
mark asa scholar. The other was one about which little must be 
said because so much might be said. Suffice it to say that during his 
time of residence at Kings the Rev. G. R. Osborn, son of Dr. George 
Osborn, who was colleague of Dr. Moulton’s in the old Richmond 
days, came as Superintendent Minister to Cambridge. The friendship 
between the brilliant young classic and Mr. Osborn’s elder daughter 
ripened into a union of uninterrupted blessedness and joy—shadowed 
yet sanctified by bereavements—which lasted for close on twenty-five 
years: and Dr. Rendel Harris was probably right when he referred 
to “‘ superior spiritual attractions ”°—wife and two children having 
passed over in front—as lessening his power of resistance at the last. 
Manchester gave my brother his chance, for it gave him the call 
to one field without having to give up the other. While at The Leys 
Dr. Welldon had pressed him to take a Mastership at Harrow, which 
was an offer full of attractiveness. But it would have involved his 
surrendering the Wesleyan Ministry, so far as any active participation 
was concerned ; and that he could not and would not do, for all the 
educational prizes of the country—the ‘“ Apostolic Succession” to 
which he was proud to belong, forbade that. Manchester gave him 
the chance of association with the rapidly developing activities of a 
modern University while making his contribution to the educational 
and pastoral work of his own Church. And he took it with joy and 
thankfulness. How he took it, needs not to be told here, for in the 
constituency of the John Rylands Library he is sufficiently well known. 
But it may be pointed out that the different sides of his nature found 
adequate and congenial fields of expression in Manchester. His 
scholarly instincts, his evangelistic passion, his social sympathies—they 
all had free play through the University, Didsbury College, the Man- 
chester and Salford Mission, the pulpits of the city, the platforms of 
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the neighbourhood and the columns of the “‘ Manchester Guardian ”. 
These many activities made his life a very full one: and there were 
some who maintained that he ought to give up his outside public work, 
his temperance and political advocacy, and give himself entirely to 
scholarship. They did not know him, or they would never have sug- 
gested what would have been a negation of his very personality. He 
could not take his citizenship “‘ lying down,” any miore than he could 
his religion. Both were extremely practical and serious things with 
him—practical because serious—and it was needful for him to be in 
the fight. 

While he was thus engaged honours poured upon him. Five Uni- 
versities conferred upon him various Doctorates—London, Durham, 
Edinburgh, Berlin, and Groningen—and had he been a member of 
the Church of England doubtless Cambridge would have followed 
suit ; but the fact of his being a Nonconformist constituted a statutory 
bar to his receiving a Divinity Degree from his own University—a 
disability recently removed, in the teeth of much bitter clerical opposi- 
_ tion. He gave the Hibbert Lectures on ‘‘ Early Zoroastrianism ” ; 
the invitation to give the Schweich Lectures was forwarded to him so 
as to reach him on his way home : he gave the Fernley Lecture on 
‘* Religion and Religions’’ in connection with his own Church ; and 
numberless Summer Schools, Conferences, etc., in England, Ireland, 
and America secured his services for lectures and speeches—all on the 
top of his normal work. But he loved work, and was never so happy 
as when pouring out his stores of learning in the interests of those less 
fortunately situated than himself. 

When his great sorrow came in June, 1915, we could not help 
feeling that the call to India, which reached him within a few days, 
was providential. He had longed to see the Mission field ; the 
particular sphere he was asked to visit particularly—the Parsi com- 
munities—was one in which he had long-standing interest, and a 
unique chance, as being a recognized authority on their religion ; the 
depletion of the Colleges made it easy for him to be spared ; and the 
void in his own heart called for work—and, if possible, work on new 
ground—as a necessary condition of well-being. So he went, in 
October, 1915: and the rest is only two well known. 

Three characteristics seem to have struck those who came in con- 
tact with him ; and with a brief mention of them I must bring my 
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tribute to a close. Firstly, he had the rare gift of popularizing scholar- 
ship, and of presenting profound things in such a way that people lost 
sight of the profundity in the interest of the subject. His “‘ Prolegomena” 
was a noticeable example. Secondly, his scholarship sat so lightly 
upon him that in ordinary intercourse the 7zaz took precedence of the 
scholar, and ‘‘ common people heard him gladly”. Thirdly, he was 
the very soul of chivalry—whether towards a downtrodden nationality, 
or a weak country church, or men and women fallen on evil days— 
and the life of the study never cut him off from the street. And 
while his reputation down here is to be traced to the study, it is more 
than possible that Another may be praising him most for what He 
saw in the street. Be that as it may, his career gives some clue to 
the problem as to how classical learning came to be styled Humanity. 

The widespread dismay and sympathy evoked by his tragic death 
has been accompanied by much inquiry and speculation as to his 
literary commitments, and the chance of salving, at any rate, a part 
of the cargo of his life’s work ; and, in view of various rumours and 
reports—partly incomplete and partly inaccurate—which are going 
about, it may be interesting to readers of the BULLETIN of the John 
Rylands Library to know how the matter stands. 

Firstly, as to the “‘ Grammar of New Testament Greek”. It will 
be remembered that the first volume, the ‘‘ Prolegomena,” was issued 
several years ago, and has reached its fourth edition. When Dr. 
Moulton left for India he left behind him the second volume, on Ac- 
cidence, practically complete, and secure in the publisher's safe at 
Edinburgh. The last chapter, gathering up the main issues, remained 
yet to be written, as also an Appendix on Semitisms which Professor 
Bedale had kindly consented to write. The introductory chapter, 
which came to hand after he left, may require some additions, and 
there are about a dozen paragraphs, dotted about the work, which are 
not forthcoming. They may be found among the piles of papers, as 
yet unsorted, at Didsbury ; possibly the numbering of the sections was 
done at different times, and there may prove to be no real gap in sub- 
ject matter, but only in numbers. Att any rate, the gaps in the work 
are not serious. But, on the other hand, it will not be an easy book 
to see through the press. The mere proof-reading and verification of 
references will be no light task, and then there is the obligation resting 
upon the one who sees it through to keep in close and sympathetic 
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touch with all the new “light from the East,” which will illustrate, 
elucidate, and in some details possibly correct the exegesis which it has 
so largely called into being. Dr. George Milligan had collaborated 
with Dr. Moulton in that branch of study, just as their fathers colla- 
borated in the interpretation of the Fourth Gospel thirty years ago ; 
but other private work rendered it impossible to look to him to do more 
than assist in ‘this matter as adviser and referee. ~[t was, therefore, 
thought best to turn to one of Dr. Moulton’s own students, accustomed 
to his methods and devoted to his memory, as being the most likely 
to do this particular piece of work. The Rev. Wilbert F. Howard, ° 
B.D., was a post-graduate student of Dr. Moulton’s in Hellenistic 
Greek at Manchester University, as well as being a student of his at 
Didsbury, and those who are interested in the perpetuation of Dr. 
Moulton’s work will be very thankful that one so capable should have 
consented to shoulder the burden, with the kindly and learned Scottish 
scholar as colleague. Mr. Howard has three points of contact with 
the work before starting upon his task, although the decision to ask for 
his aid was arrived at in absolute ignorance of all three of them. He 
is brother-in-law to Mr. Bedale, who already has his share in the book. 
Further, when Dr. Moulton left for India he stored his papyri and 
apparatus in Mr. Bedale’s house—which we knew—in order that 
Mr. Howard might have access to the books—which we did not 
know. Thirdly, Mr. Howard’s thesis for his B.D. Degree was upon 
a “papyri topic,” and the examiner was Dr. Milligan, who was so 
favourably impressed with it that he wrote to Mr. Howard suggesting 
publication, but then completely forgot the name in the intervening 
years, and did not recognize who it was that was suggested as his 
colleague! This really suggests Providential guidance! Of course 
it will be impossible to proceed with the work at once, owing to the 
shortage of skilled men in the printing trade at present, and also the 
shortage of paper. A work with such an infinitude of detail would 
make great demands upon printers at the best of times, and to-day no 
firm would look at it ; while its size would demand a large supply of 
paper of a quality suitable for taking the impression of the minutia of 
Greek characters. Nothing has been finally decided upon, but Sir 
John Clark is disposed to consider the feasibility of issuing the book 
in four parts, which will spread out over a longer period both the task 
of setting-up and the consumption of paper. 
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With reference to the ‘‘ Vocabulary of New Testament Greek,” 
which is entirely concerned with the contributions made to exegesis by 
the papyri and other non-literary sources, this had from the first been 
a joint enterprise of the two friends, and Dr. Milligan will have now 
to plough his lonely furrow, with whatever assistance he can obtain 
from any who have caught 47s inspiration at Glasgow, and are thank- 
ful thus to repay some portion of their debt. 

A pathetic interest attaches to the last of Dr. Moulton’s literary 
legacies, ‘“‘ The Treasure of the Magi,” in that it was written entirely 
in India, and completed just before he sailed. There seems to have 
been in his mind some haunting sense of uncertainty as to his future ; 
else why did he have three copies of the book typed and sent on 
different courses >. One remained in India in the hands of Dr. Griswold, 
the joint editor—with Dr. Farquhar of Oxford—of the series in which 
the book ‘appears ; one reached Derby just before the news of the 
tragedy ; and one is at the bottom of the Mediterranean. Here, again, 
the task of preparation for the press was one that demanded expert 
knowledge of the very highest order in a field of learning greatly 
neglected in this country. Indeed, probably only two men could be 
said to fulfil the conditions, and one of them was out of the question 
owing to his advanced age, but the other, when approached replied at 
once that it would be a privilege to be allowed to doit. To the 
Right Rev. Dr. Casartelli, Bishop of Salford, we owe a great debt of 
gratitude. The Oxford Press is publishing. 

Will there be any Memoir of Dr. Moulton > That is a question 
which has been repeatedly asked of late, and the answer is both Yes 
and No. If by a Memoir is meant a set Biography, laid out chrono- 
logically and in great detail, the answer is No, partly because the 
interest of his life did not centre in incident, but in influence, and 
partly because certain material which would be indispensable for 
such a purpose cannot be found anywhere, probably because it is 
with the third copy of ‘‘ The Treasure of the Magi” ! But certainly 
some account of Dr. Moulton’s career will be forthcoming before next 
spring, all being well, and some attempt will be made to outline the 
activities, to focus the interests, to estimate the influence of one concern- 
ing whom so many have written with warm and grateful admiration 
from all over the world. But, when everything is done that can be 
done with the printed page, the only adequate memoir is that which 
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is enshrined in the collective experience of the many whom he taught, 
and cheered, and strengthened. 


2. A RECORD OF PROFESSOR J. H. MOULTON’S WORK, 
WITH SOME EXPLANATION OF ITS SIGNIFICANCE. 


By Professor A. S. PEAKE, M.A., D.D. 


The tragic death of Professor James Hope Moulton touches the 
John Rylands Library very nearly. He had been for several years a 
greatly valued member of the Council and Book Committee, and it is 
fitting that one who was closely associated with him in this work, who 
was his colleague at the University of Manchester and had the privi- 
lege of long and intimate friendship, should give some estimate of his 
work in the pages of our BULLETIN. 

Dr. Moulton was chiefly famous for his contributions to the study 
of New Testament Greek, but he gained distinction also as an expon- 
ent of Zoroastrianism. The two fields of research seem remote from 
each other, but it is easy to see how he reached them both from a 
common starting-point. He took the Classical Tripos at Cambridge, 
he won the Gold Medal in Classics at the University of London and 
received from it his Doctorate of Literature. He took a First Class at 
Cambridge with distinction in Philology. His study of Comparative 
Philology led him from Latin and Greek to Sanscrit and Iranian. 
From the Iranian language he was naturally led to the literature and 
the religion, and thus he became one of our very few experts in Zoro- 
astrianism. His preoccupation with the language of the New Testa- 
ment was due in part to his father’s conspicuous services to this sub- 
ject. He had translated Winer’s “ Grammar of New Testament 
Greek” into English, making many additions and improvements, and 
regret was expressed that so much labour should have been spent on 
the:work of another man by one who had it in his power to write a much 
better book of his own. The “ Grammar” by no means exhausted 
Dr. W. F. Moulton’s contribution to the interpretation of the New 
Testament. He was one of the New Testament Revisers and he 
undertook very heavy labours for the edition of the Revised New 
Testament with fuller references. In this connection it may be added 
that he co-operated with Hort and Westcott in the revision of the 
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Book of Wisdom and the Second Book of Maccabees for the Revised 
Version of the Apocrypha. The important concordance to the Greek 
Testament, known as Moulton and Geden, owes most to the latter 
scholar, since Dr. Moulton through pressure of other duties was un- 
able to participate to any great extent in the task. It was his hope in 
collaboration with his son to prepare a thoroughly revised edition of 
the ‘‘ Grammar,” but his death forbade the realization of this scheme. 
It was accordingly natural that Dr. James Moulton should, on his 
father’s death, take up the project which had been left unfulfilled. 
But this would have been impossible if his equipment had not emin- 
ently qualified him for it. His classical training had given him the 
indispensable preparation,’and his expert knowledge of the Compara- 
tive Philology of the Indo-European language proved of especial 
value. It is regrettable that he published very little on Comparative 
Philology. Apart from articles I can only refer to an admirable little 
volume entitled ‘‘ Two Lectures on the Science of Language”. They 
are popular lectures, the former of them dealing strictly with Com- 
parative Philology, the latter with the evidence afforded by a study 
of language for the reconstruction of primitive history. 

What we should have had a right to expect from him would have 
been a Grammar of the New Testament, accurate and complete, a 
monument of finished scholarship and lucid exposition. That would 
have been of great value, but its publication, while it would have won 
for the author wide and deserved recognition, would not have attracted 
the attention that was at once directed to the first volume of “‘ A 
Grammar of New Testament Greek,” published in 1906 and contain- 
ing the “ Prolegomena”. The discovery of new material had brought 
with it a revolution. The great scholars of the nineteenth century 
had written their grammars and commentaries from a standpoint which 
the new discoveries did much to antiquate. The New Testament 
was approached from Classical Greek, and the same grammatical rules 
were supposed to apply in one as in the other, and the senses of 
words in the New Testament were fixed by their significance in clas- 
sical writing. A great number of papyri had, however, been discovered 
in Egypt. Some of these were valuable to the Greek scholar as re- 
storing lost works of Greek literature or supplying us with new texts 
of works which we already possessed. But along with these there 
were very many papyri with no pretention to literary character. 
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Business documents, leases, wills, and in particular private letters, 
came to light in great numbers. The credit for realizing the bearing 
of these documents on the study of New Testament Greek does not 
indeed belong to Dr. Moulton. It was a young German scholar, 
Dr. Deissmann, who first saw the bearing of the new discoveries on 
the Greek of the New Testament. In his ‘“‘ Bible Studies ” he stated 
and defended the thesis that a large number of words hitherto sup- 
posed to be Biblical were really current in the spoken Greek of the 
first century. Deissmann’s researches were chiefly occupied with the 
vocabulary, though of course the grammar received occasional notice. 
Dr. Moulton was quite convinced by Deissmann’s arguments, and his 
own researches into the vocabulary gave independent confirmation. 
But the new thesis had to be thoroughly tested in the domain of 
grammar, and the very extended researches which Dr. Moulton carried 
through convinced him that alike in vocabulary and grammar Biblical 
Greek, except where it was translation Greek, was simply the verna- 
cular of daily life. The language of the Holy Ghost was just the 
language of the common people. The theory met of course with 
hostile criticism, in particular this centred on the question of Semitism 
in the New Testament. It had long been held that the Greek of the 
New Testament was Hebraic Greek, and this position seemed to be 
established by the presence of Semitic constructions in it. But the 
case was altered when these constructions were found in papyri written 
by Gentiles. It was contended in reply that the constructions might 
have come into the colloquial Greek under Jewish influence. But 
this seemed improbable, inasmuch as examples were found in districts 
where Jewish influence could hardly if at all be traced. Dr. Moulton 
also considered that survival of such constructions in modern Greek 
excluded the hypothesis of Semitic origin. 

In spite, however, of dissent the book was recognized as inaugurating 
a new epoch in the study of New Testament Greek on its grammatical 
side. Deissmann was of course delighted that a scholar so magnifi- 
cently equipped should range himself at his side and do for the 
grammar what he had done for the vocabulary. Harnack spoke of 
him as “‘ the foremost expert in New Testament Greek”. All who 
are familiar with grammatical and exegetical literature on the New 
Testament will be well aware how deep an impress it has left on the 
books published within the last ten years. It was translated into 
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German from the third edition with considerable additions, and the 
translation was dedicated by Professor Moulton to the University 
of Berlin, which had given him his Doctorate in Theology on the 
occasion of its centenary. 

It is deplorable that the author’s untimely death has left his task 
incomplete. The second volume was largely finished before he left 
for India, but for the third volume, which, as containing the syntax, 
would have been the largest and most important, I fear little, if any, 
material has been left. A cognate work will also suffer seriously. In 
collaboration with Professor George Milligan he wrote for ‘‘ The 
Expositor "’ a series of lexical notes on the papyri. These form the 
basis of an elaborate work entitled ‘‘ The Vocabulary of the Greek 
Testament Illustrated from the Papyri and other Non-literary 
Sources”. I hope that the original intention will be carried to its 
completion in spite of Dr. Moulton’s death. Of the six parts of 
which it was designed to consist two have already appeared ; a large 
amount of material has, | understand, been already collected for the 
third ; and I trust that Dr. Milligan may find it possible to bring the 
great enterprise to a triumphant close. 

I must touch but briefly on other sides of his New Testament 
work. He published an “‘ Introduction to the Study of New Testa- 
ment Greek,” which serves its purpose as a beginner's book admirably. 
He developed, defended, and popularized his views on this subject in 
numerous articles. A series of popular lectures delivered at Northfield 
was published while he was in India entitled ‘‘ From Egyptian 
Rubbish Heaps”. It is full of interesting facts, brightly presented, 
and lighting up many passages in the New Testament. Alongside 
of the facts there are several suggestions, some of them too speculative 
in character, I fear, to secure acceptance from New Testament scholars. 

I turn now to speak with diffidence of his work on Zoroastrianism. 
Apart from important articles of which | mention that entitled “It is 
his Angel” in ‘‘ The Journal of Theological Studies,” and that on 
‘ Zoroastrianism ” in Hastings’ ‘‘ Dictionary of the Bible,” his publi- 
cations consist at present of his Cambridge manual “ Early Religious 
Poetry of Persia” and his ‘‘ Hibbert Lectures”. I believe that a 
yolume of lectures to the Parsees has been published in India, and I 
understand that the volume on ‘‘ Parsism” in ‘“‘ The Religious Quest 
of India” series is ready for the press. The little volume in the 
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series of Cambridge manuals forms an excellent introduction to the 
subject. The ‘Hibbert Lectures,” on the other hand, presuppose 
the student’s acquaintance with the groundwork and are occupied 
with an examination of selected features of the religion, and those the 
most important. The work is marked not only by great erudition 
but by much originality. am afraid that it would take far too much 
space even to sketch briefly the questions at issue: The paradoxical 
view put forward by Darmsteter that Zarathushtra never existed and 
that the Gathas are no earlier than the first century of our era is con- 
vincingly refuted. It has found practically no favour among experts, 
but the question is so vital that Professor Moulton deals with it at 
length. As to the date of Zarathushtra he regards him as certainly 
not later than 660-583 B.c., to which tradition assigns him, but he is 
impressed by the strength of the argument for regarding him as some 
generations earlier. But for several centuries he supposes that the 
more esoteric elements in his teaching did not pass beyond Bactria 
where the prophet had taught. The doctrine moved westward, not 
in its pure form but in the form given it by the Magi. His view of 
the Magi and their relation to Zoroastrianism is fundamental for the 
whole discussion and the most original part of his work. He believes 
that the Magi were non-Aryans, a priestly tribe, with primitive 
practices, who claimed, though wrongly, that the prophet was one of 
themselves and, adapting such elements of his teaching as they could 
accept, popularized it as thus transformed. It is important then to 
detect the elements in*the ‘‘ Avesta” which are due to them, and 
he uses as his test a comparison between Magianism and Parsism. 
Such elements of Magianism as are absent from Parsism he regards 
as non-Zoroastrian and with this clue seeks to determine the Magian 
element in the “ Avesta”. He argues against Eduard Meyer that 
Cyrus was not a Zoroastrian, Darius being the first of the Ache- 
menian kings who was a true Zoroastrian, though the religion as he 
knew it had lost its original purity. Most students no doubt will feel 
that the subject lies outside their beat, but not a few may be glad to 
know that at several points it deals with problems of interest to 
Biblical scholars, notably in the chapter entitled “‘ Zarathushtra and 
Israel” 

But Professor Moulton was not simply a great scholar. He was 
deeply interested in practical problems, especially those of social 
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amelioration. Religion always claimed the first place. He was an 
enthusiast for missions. His wide acquaintance with other religions, 
and his expert familiarity with some of them, in no way shook his con- 
viction as to the supremacy of his own. He saw in it the satisfaction 
of all those lofty aspirations which found imperfect expression in other 
religions, To these lower forms of faith he desired to give the fullest 
sympathy. For Zoroastrianism, in particular, he had a genuine en- 
thusiasm, regarding it as the purest form of non-Biblical religion. 
Hence when it fell to his lot to deliver the Fernley Lecture in the 
centenary year of the Wesleyan Missionary Society he chose as his 
subject ‘‘ Religions and Religion”. In this work I call special attention 
to the discussions in the second and third chapters. In the latter of 
these he works out the thesis that Christianity is the crown of all re- 
ligions, it takes the better elements in them and carries them to a higher 
power. Ido not of course place this volume in the same category as 
his ‘‘ Grammar,” his ‘‘ Hibbert Lectures” or the ‘‘ Vocabulary of the 
Greek Testament”. The quality of his work rose the more rigidly 
scientific it was, but the selection of such a theme for his Fernley 
Lecture and the sympathetic temper in which it was handled are very 
significant indications of the principles and convictions which dominated 
his attitude to life. The loss of such a man is irreparable. Had he 
been spared to complete his grammar and the vocabulary his friends 
would still have grieved deeply for one whom no one can replace in 
their affections ; and learning would have been impoverished by his 
inability to accomplish other tasks for which he was singularly qualified. 
But he has been taken from us with great tasks only partially ac- 
complished and leaving no one with his peculiar combination of 
qualities. And none of us can miss the tragic irony in his death that 
he who loved peace and had laboured for it, who had desired friend- 
ship with Germany and whose work was appreciated by none more 
highly than by German scholars, should have been sent to his prema- 
ture death by an enemy submarine. 
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3. LETTER FROM DR. RENDEL HARRIS TO THE 
REV. W. FIDDIAN MOULTON. 


Grand Hotel, 
Ajaccio Corsica. 
14th April, 1917. 

My DEAR FRIEND, 

You will have received the sad news of my first telegram, 
and will have been waiting and watching for the further information 
with regard to the passing over of your beloved. 

I am not able to write a great deal and much of what I would 
say must wait until I return, first of all because we were strongly ad- 
vised not to communicate any details as to the passage of our un- 
fortunate vessel, and second because it is too painful to recall in detail 
the horrors of the days of exposure and collapse. 1 think that what 
operated in his case to diminish his power of resistance was, first of 
all, physical weakness, which had shown itself on the way home from 
India in a violent outbreak of boils on the face and neck causing him 
much pain and inconvenience,—but on the other side he succumbed 
to superior spiritual attractions which he felt a long time before the 
ship was struck. He talked about his dear ones in Johannine lan- 
guage as going over to prepare places for one another, and the spiritual 
tension was evidently stronger than even strong language expressed. 
Those on the other side stood to him Christ-wise, saying Christ's 
words and doing Christ’s deeds to him as they had done to one 
another. Under these circumstances it is not strange that he should 
have collapsed, but he played a hero's part in the boat. 

He toiled at the oar till sickness overcame him: he assisted to 
bale out the boat and to bury (is that the right word ?) the bodies of 
those who fell. He said words of prayer over poor Indian sailors, 
and never never complained or lost heart for a moment through the 
whole of the three days and more of his patience, though the waves 
were often breaking over him and the water must have often been up 
to his middle. He passed away very rapidly at the end and was 
gone before | could get to him. His body was lying on the edge of 
the boat, and I kissed him for you all and said some words of love 
which he was past hearing outwardly. There was no opportunity to 
take from his body anything except his gold watch, and one or two 
trifles which are in my keeping. I could not search him for papers, 
indeed I doubt if he had brought any with him from the ship. 
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During the whole of the voyage his mind was marvellously alert 
and active. He talked, and read and wrote incessantly,—and 
preached on the Sundays. On the way home he had read the whole 
of the “‘ Odyssey ” in the small Pickering edition ; and amongst his first 
remarks to me was his opinion as to the disparity of the 23rd book 
with the rest of the poem. 

One strange and beautiful experience we shared together with 
Major —— of the Abyssinian Embassy who was returning to 
England. We developed literary sympathies, and one day the con- 
versation turned on “ Lycidas”’. The Major knew it by heart—so 
did J. H. M., or almost by heart. 1 was a bad third in the recitation, 
and when we halted for a passage J. H. M. ran to his cabin and 
brought his pocket copy of Milton to verify doubtful words with. 
How little we suspected what was the meaning of our exercise. 
They laughed at my delight over the sounding sentences and | had 
to explain that it made my blood tingle : but we did not know that 
the amber flow of that Elysian speech had become once more sacra- 
mental and that we were really reciting the liturgy of the dead, that 
‘‘ Lycidas, your sorrow is not dead, sunk though he be beneath the 
ocean floor”. He had his own “ solemn troop ” and his own “‘ sweet 
society ” to make him welcome. 

It is one of our Lord’s sayings that one shall be taken and another 
shall be left, and the words lie dormant in meaning long spaces of 
time,—then rise up and smite us in the face. Why was one taken 
and the other left > Why did that fatal, that ‘‘ perfidious bark ” dis- 
criminate between the “‘ sacred head that it sunk low ” and the one 
which was so much whiter to the harvest ? But for questions like 
these there is no answer yet. I would tell you more if I could, but 
this is all I can say at this present. 

With deep sympathy, 
Your friend and his, 
p.p. RENDEL Harris, 
G. O. INNEs. 


P.S.—Manu mea: I am so glad to have been with him these 
days : to have had him to myself, at his very best. So Johannine, 
and so Pauline. How Pauline we have become, he said to me ; 
and twice over he quoted some great lines from Myers’ “ St. Paul,” 
to add to the ordinary Corinthian quotations. 


MEDIAEVAL TOWN PLANNING:' 
By T. F. TOUT, M.A., F.B.A. 


BISHOP FRASER PROFESSOR OF MEDIAEVAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
OWADAYS the phrase town planning is dinned repeatedly 
into our ears. A generation, tending more and more to 
concentrate itself into great cities, is constantly told that 
town planning is the remedy for many of the most obvious evils of 
existence in the towns we are familiar with. An eminent architect 
told a Manchester audience some five years ago, that town planning 
means “‘ the application to a town of that process of ordered forethought 
which we habitually apply to individual buildings”.’ It is because we 
have neglected to apply to our towns as wholes that process of looking 
ahead, which self-interest imposes on us when we build a house for 
ourselves, that our cities have grown up anyhow, and have in too many 
cases become mere rabbit warrens of disorderly alleys and over- 
crowded houses. And this state of things, barely tolerable in his- 
torical towns of moderate size, becomes absolutely unendurable in the 
overgrown cities which are the special feature of our modern civilization. 
It cannot be denied that our town planning enthusiasts have-much 
reason on their side. ‘They are never more right than when they 
reprobate the haphazard way in which our modern British cities have 
grown up. We of the north have very special reasons for lamenting 
the want of imagination shown by the builders of the great towns of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. Perhaps it would be truer to say that 
there have been few builders of towns, but an infinite number of 
builders of individual houses and streets. What we most suffer from 
is the lack of adequate control on the part of some general authority, so 


' An elaboration of the lecture delivered in the John Rylands Library, 
13 December, 1916. 
*Paul Waterhouse, Old Towns and New Needs, the Warburton 
lecture for 1912 (Manchester University Press, 1912), pp. 1-2. 
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that each individual has been left to pursue his own interest wherever 
he conceived it tolie. The reasons for this neglect are written large in 
the political and social history of Britain, though we might also perhaps 
plead that there have been more numerous exceptions to this rule than 
modern architects and up-to-date social reformers sometimes imagine. 
But neither architects nor social reformers are as a rule historians, and 
they seldom know accurately either the historical conditions, which made 
town planning so difficult, or the extent to which these difficulties have 
been overcome. Even the dark days of the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries show notable schemes of town planning, of which 
the best is doubtless the ‘‘new town” of Edinburgh. But faint 
suggestions of similar motives can surely be seen in the regular align- 
ments and straight-cut streets which mark the early procession of 
modern Manchester southward from the original nucleus, and the first 
climbings of modern Liverpool eastward up the hillside outside the 
narrow limits of the medizeval town. Again old new quarters of 
London, such as the Duke of Bedford’s Bloomsbury Estate, with its 
straight streets and leafy squares, are distinct evidences of the applica- 
tion by a great landlord of prudent forethought in directing the 
development of a town quarter springing up on the soil which he 
owns. Gower Street, which to Ruskin was the abomination of 
zsthetic desolation, the veductzo ad absurdum of the hideous pro- 
cess that began with the Renascence, suggests to the town planner the 
bright promise of a future of well-ordered cities in which men may 
live in comfort and health. I would not like to say that either Ruskin 
or the town planner were wholly right or wholly wrong. I simply 
indicate in passing two rather different points of view. 

We must refuse to traverse insidious bypaths, and get back to 
real business. My task to-night is not with the town of the future, 
or even with the town of the present, or the town of the recent past- 
Dryasdust, as is well known, is content to pursue his hobbies with a 
minimum amount of concern for the world he lives in, or for the world 
in which his descendants may live in. Yet even Dryasdust may find 
some pleasure in approaching his remote studies with some reference to 
the fashion in which the men of the period which he delights to study 
have overcome problems not dissimilar to those which vex the souls 
of his own age. When all the world is talking of town planning, 
the historic aspects of that problem may well occupy the attention of 
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the historian. It is natural nowadays for a medizevalist to interest 
himself in medizeval town planning. I cannot flatter myself that what 
I have to tell you to-night will give much practical guidance to those 
who are anxious to make the Manchester of the future better ordered 
and more wisely planned than the Manchester of the past. But it is 
not altogether unpractical to realize that remote ages had to grapple 
with the same problems as those which we ourselves are trying to 
meet, and it is eminently practical, if we are able, as I think we shall 
be able, to draw the moral that the methodical organization of town 
construction can only be attained when the impulses of the individual 
are adequately controlled by the corporate will of the community, and 
when the immediate advantage of the moment is subordinated to the 
ultimate: welfare of the future. 

Normal medizval conditions were not particularly favourable to 
town planning. Both the small size of the ordinary medizval state 
and the limited control which medizeval man had over material resources 
made it more difficult in those days to plan out a great town than it is 
for the great nations of the modern world with their almost unbounded 
power of harnessing nature to their service. In some ways we ap- 
proach modern conditions more nearly if we go back to a more remote 
period, and particularly if we go back to the great days when the 
whole civilized west was ruled by the Roman Empire, or if we revert 
to the still more distant time when the kingdoms of Alexander and his 
successors compelled the near east to submit to a veneer of western 
civilization, and by so -doing made the Roman Empire possible. 
What history teaches us as to ancient town planning is admirably set 
forth in a little book which Prof. Haverfield of Oxford published 
some four years ago.’ [| cannot do better than refer those of you, 
who would wish to go back even farther than I can do to-night, to 
Mr. Haverfield’s lucid and orderly marshalling of the facts of this 
subject so far as illustrated by the Graeco-Roman world. 

Into the origins of town planning we have no need to follow 
him, for they have no conceivable relation to later times. Yet it is 
interesting to know that scholars have seen suggestions of town 
planning in the remote antiquity of the bronze age, and that Babylon 


1913), . Haverfield, Ancient Town Planning (Oxford University Press, 
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as described, perhaps wrongly described, by Herodotus, was laid out 
with straight streets running parallel to or at right angles with each 
other. “Town planning of a more modern sort begins in the fifth cen- 
tury B.C, when Hippodamus of Miletus laid out Pirzeus, the port 
of Athens, in a form as rectangular as the irregularity of the ground 
allowed. But the ordinary Greek city had no plan at all, and Athens 
itself was in striking contrast to its port. Its glory was in its wonder- 
ful public buildings, its temples, and its colonnades ; its shame was 
in its fortuitous congestion of rude hovels,‘separated by tortuous lanes, 
which rivalled the squalor and disorder of a modern oriental city. 
But the cities of Greece grew and were not made. It was only when 
colonies were founded, or cities, like Pireeus, were made all of a piece, 
that the town planner has his chance. 

The town planner’s opportunity came when Alexander and his 
successors plastered the near east with Alexandrias, Anntiochs, 
Seleucias and Pergamons, destined from their foundation to be leading 
cities of a great empire, capitals of highly centralized despotisms. 
Yet the cities of the Hellenistic and Macedonian ages have no lesson 
for us, since such as are still great cities now represent not the regular 
proportions of their founders’ designs but the picturesque confusion of 
a modern Turkish town, which has forgotten its origin under the long 
pressure of its fierce barbarian masters. 

It was otherwise when the Roman Empire began to follow the 
example of the Macedonians by setting up, first in Italy, and afterwards 
in the conquered provinces of the west, colonies and municipalities whose 
sites have often been continuously inhabited ever since by civilized man. 
Their rectangular proportions, their straight, narrow streets, their regular 
blocks of building testify to the symmetry and method of their designers, 
and approach the simplicity of the Roman camp from which many of 
them arose. What Roman town planning was like can perhaps best 
be realized by him who wanders through the straight and narrow 
streets of the excavated portions of Pompeii, the more so when he 
realizes that exceptional circumstances made Pompeii one of the more 
irregular of the towns of ancient Italy. But what Vesuvius did for 
Pompeii, the Teutonic invasions did more effectively for most of the 
cities of the old Roman world. The barbarians from the north utterly 
broke down the continuity of Roman town life. Very few scholars 
nowadays believe that there was any organic connexion between 
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Roman municipal institutions and those of the middle ages and modern 
times. It is almost the same with sites as with institutions. Prof. 
Haverfield demonstrates to us that in our island of Britain the well- 
thought-out Roman scheme which made little Silchester, not only a 
well-planned town but a garden city ona small scale, did not sur- 
vive the coming of the Angles and Saxons. Even when the barbarian 
conquerors crouched for shelter behind the old Romari walls of a derelict 
city, they reconstructed the interior of the town after their own fashion. 
Prof. Haverfield will not even allow that the apparently Roman 
plan of Chester and Gloucester, where four straight streets, running 
from four chief gates, meet together at a centre, has anything Roman 
about it. The main streets of Chester and Gloucester, London and 
Colchester are medizval, not Roman, in their direction and alignment. 
At Colchester this is particularly clear, not only in the town area, but 
in its approaches. To the west, as Mr. Round tells us, the English 
settlers mapped out the open fields of the urban agricultural community 
which replaced the Roman city, and covered up with their crops the 
great Roman cemetery and the abandoned Roman road to London, 
while to its north a new highway led direct to the gates of the med- 
izval town.. Though a Roman gate still affords access to Lincoln 
from the north, the survival of a Roman line of road in continuation 
of it, through the city itself, is as likely to be the result of the topo- 
graphical limitations of a narrow hill site as it is of historical 
survival. Whatever town planning the Romans brought to Britain, 
none of it has survived to afford any lesson to us. Its very existence 
has only been revealed by modern archeological research. 

The case is the same, Mr. Haverfield tells us, in the great Roman 
towns of Southern France. Buildings have survived, but never the 
plan of the town. It is only in Italy that our authority can see any 
continuous survivals of Roman town planning in such instances as the 
Roman quarter of Turin. Yet even here the modern historian is tempted 
to ascribe the admirable regularity of the plan of that best planned of 
the historical cities of the peninsula not so much to the Romans as to 
the fostering care of the house of Savoy, ever anxious to embellish its 


' See Mr. J. H. Round’s remarkable inaugural presidential address to 
the Essex Archeological Society, “On the Sphere of an Archaeological 
Society,” reprinted from the Zvamnsactions of that Society, XIV. 4, and 
especially the map and the remarks on p. 11. 
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capital in comparatively recent times. Be this as it may, it remains 
that whatever Roman town planning has survived has come to us 
through the long centuries of the middle ages. 

We have at last got to our real subject, but it was necessary for 
our purpose to appreciate the deep gulf that history has dug between 
the town planning of antiquity and later ages. With the middle ages 
we have to start afresh, and for many centuries we see conditions very 
inimical to town life in all its forms. While the Greek and Roman 
thought that the happy life could only be lived in the city, the nascent 
civilization of the middle ages was of the country not of the town. _ Its 
unit was the court and manor of the feudal landlord, the homesteads 
and farm buildings of his humbler tenants. There was neither the 
good government necessary for ordered town life, nor the commerce 
which made it economically possible for great hordes of men to dwell 
together in an urban area. When men still gathered together in little 
town communities, it was not by reason of any sentimental preference 
for civic life, but because the needs of protection and defence forced 
them to dwell side by side on some fortified hilltop, where they might 
save themselves from pirates and plunderers. But for that every man 
would have dwelt hard by the fields and meadows which assured him 
his subsistence. 

It follows that as there were few towns there was no town planning 
in those dark ages which lay between the fall of the Roman world and 
the development of that well-marked type of civilization which we 
call medizeval. In those ages we must go to the great monarchies of 
the east if we would seek for new examples of town planning, as for 
instance at Baghdad, planned so well by one of the greatest of the 
Khalifs that it became the greatest commercial centre of the world of 
Islam. But it is even more improbable that these oriental town planners 
were imitated by westerns in later ages than that medieval statesmen 
and architects consciously followed the town plans of Roman days." 

By the eleventh century the dark ages were drawing to a close. 
Strong kings and princes arose who ruled roughly but effectively over 

1 See on this subject a summary of Prof. Unwin’s interesting lecture 
on “ Eastern Factors in the Growth of Modern Cities; Baghdad and Saint 
Nicholas,” in Journal of the Manchester Egyptian and Oriental Society, 
1915-16, pp. 13-17. 1 appreciate the learning and admire the ingenuity 


and imagination of my colleague, but I cannot feel quite convinced as to the 
soundness of his general thesis. 
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large dominions. With comparatively settled order a relatively high 
standard of well-being was insured. The result was the wonderful 
progress and prosperity of the twelfth century. _ And with this revival 
of strong rule came two results that boded well for towns. The 
successful emperor, king, or duke wished to hold down his conquered 
enemies, and promote among them his own ideals of civilization. The 
improved material prosperity gave once more a chance for trade and 
industry. And from conquest and commerce alike, there necessarily 
arose a new need for towns. 

Some towns, including most of the great cities of history, grow ; 
others on the other hand are made. And the process of town making 
is as legitimate as the process of constitution making. Prof. Pollard 
in a paradoxical moment has lately told us that constitutions that 
develop are better than constitutions that spring from the brain of the 
legislator. The answer is that it all depends on the constitutions. 
This is the case with towns as well as constitutions. Under certain 
conditions both alike must be made, or they do not come into existence 
at all. We have now got to one of those periods of history in which, 
as in the Macedonian age, the conscious creation of towns on a large 
scale was both a political and economic necessity. With the ‘‘ fever 
for founding towns” that marked the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
the golden age of medieval town planning set in. It is to this 
period that we have chiefly to address ourselves. 

The political necessity for town making arose earlier than the 
economic need. In the humble beginnings of the new towns of the 
middle ages military considerations were always paramount. A 
strong ruler conquered a district adjacent to his old dominions, or 
wished to defend his frontier against a neighbouringenemy. He built 
rude fortresses and encouraged his subjects to live in them, so that they 
might undertake the responsibility of their permanent defence. Thus 
arose the “boroughs” which the successors of Alfred the Great 
‘‘timbered” along the boundary line between their West Saxon inherit- 
ance and the Danelaw. ‘Thus began the towns which the Carolingian 
conquerors set up in Saxony, and, later on, the fortresses of the same type 
which were erected by the Saxon emperors beyond the Elbe in the 


* See his “ Growth of an Imperial Parliament” in History, 1. 129 e¢ seg., 
and the criticisms on it in the same periodical by Prof. Ramsay Muir and 


Mr. D. O. Malcolm, zzd. 1. 193-214. 
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Slavonic districts which they were initiating into the priceless blessings 
of an early form of German Au/¢w7. This primitive Dang nach Osten 
came to a head in the thirteenth century, when it had not only teuton- 
ized the lands between the Elbe and the Oder, but planted German 
colonies all through the East Baltic lands, through Poland and its sub- 
ject states. For us the chief result was the setting up of new towns, 
military outposts of the Teutonic power, whose soldier-burgesses were 
to keep the Slavs and Letts in their places. In the new Teutonic 
towns in Slavonic lands, we have one great group of artificially-made 
towns, which, as the impulse became stronger, grew into something 
beyond mere fortresses. “Their clergy and monks dragooned the rude 
natives into adopting the teachings of the church. The traders, who 
followed the soldiers and priests, found a profitable occupation in 
exploiting their economic necessities. “Phe result was towns of suffictent 
size to demand some sort of planning on the part of their founders. 
Particulars of this process are very little known, or at any rate are 
little accessible to a lecturer writing in war-time in Manchester. But 
it is certain that not only were the older cities of Prussia, of Silesia. 
of Poland, and of Lithuania the result of such methods, but that the 
laying out of the oldest parts of many of these towns bears witness to 
this day of the rectilineal alignments and the rectangular blocks of 
allotments common to the town planners of every age. Thus Breslau, 
now for centuries a thoroughly Germanized town, was in its origin a 
Teutonic outpost among the Slavs of Silesia, and shows in its plan the 
marks of its origin. It is the same with the towns of Prussia, 
Livonia, and Poland. We see it, for instance, in the disposition of 
Breslau, and repeated in Cracow, the old capital of Poland. These 
influences perhaps went even farther east. Lithuania long resisted all 
Teutonic and Christian influences, and at last only took them filtered 
through Polish channels. Yet in Vilna, the chief city of Lithuania, 
the orderly ground plan of the central parts, stands in such contrast 
to the oriental disorder of its suburbs, that | feel constrained to show 
it to you along with the plan of Breslau. It is fair to add that 
both the Breslau and Vilna plans come from a seventeenth century 
book of town plans, which may owe something to the imagination of 
the map maker, who gave more and more flight to his fancy the farther 
he got eastwards, When he arrived as far east as Russia imagination 
exhausted itself with Moscow, and his plans of other Russian towns 
g 
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are more or less pretty pictures which give no guidance to the topo- 
grapher. 

Let us turn to other aspects of our subject which are easier to 
trace and which have more direct relation to ourselves and our own 
history. The process, which pushed forward the Teutonic cause from 
the Elbe to the Oder and from the Oder to the Vistula and 
Dvina, was repeated whenever a conqueror came to a new country 
with followers eager for land-grabbing. We see it in England after 
the Norman Conquest when the French-speaking king and his French 
barons set up numerous little towns in their demesne Jands and at- 
tracted settlers to them by the promise of liberties, such as towns in 
theiz own lands beyond the Channel had long enjoyed. Such new 
towns were specially numerous in the north and west, where the Celts 
of Wales and Cumbria had as little power of resistance to the mail- 
clad knights as the Slavs of Silesia or the Letts of Livonia had to the 
chivalry of Germany. Thus it was that numerous boroughs were 
called into being to receive the laws of Breteuil, an obscure town on 
the Norman-French border, just as the outposts of Germany in the east 
had been granted the laws of Magdeburg. The western towns, the 
oldest Welsh towns, and many Irish towns arose in this manner. But 
few of the Norman foundations of this type attained much success, and 
none, so far as I know, give evidence of medizeval town planning. We 
must wait for the thirteenth century before we get that in England. 
But before we deal with thirteenth century examples in our own land, 
let us turn to France, the one continental country that was in intimate 
connexion with ourselves all through the middle ages, and which, 
both as friend and foe, profoundly modified the course of our national 
history. 

During the twelfth century the French monarchy became as 
powerful as the German kingdom under the Saxons and Salian rulers 
had ever been. It remained surrounded by a ring of vassal states, whose 
lords were powerful magnates, like the Duke of Normandy, the Duke 
of Aquitaine or the Count of Toulouse. Each of these was as com- 
petent, within his sphere, to maintain order and uphold good-peace as 
the King of Paris himself. Between the overlord and the great feuda- 
tories there was natural enmity and a constant struggle for supremacy. 
In the long run the Crown prevailed, and even in the south, where 
men spoke a different tongue and thought different thoughts from the 
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Frenchmen of the north, the Crown ultimately acquired ascendancy. 
The conquest of the south by the northern kings was facilitated by 
the fact that the south, especially the district of which Toulouse was 
the capital, had adopted the outspoken heresies of the Albigensians. 
This enabled a crusade to be preached against the Languedocian 
heretics, and the conquest of the south was made possible by the 
crusaders from the north who came to, fight, alike for the faith and 
for themselves. When the south was subdued after a bloody struggle, 
it lay open to northern exploitation. Thus, ere the thirteenth century 
was very old, a land depopulated and exhausted by war, rich in re- 
sources, and sullenly hostile to its conquerors, was ready for the victor 
to work his will on. 

There were towns of great antiquity, populous and wealthy, in the 
conquered south, but these had for the most part won for themselves 
a municipal independence which still survived the conquest and made 
them as hostile as, and more effective than, the beaten nobles to resist 
the newcomers. Here we have the conditions of the Slavonic lands 
after the German Conquest, or of Britain after the Norman Conquest 
essentially repeated, save only that here the conqueror was not only 
stronger but ruder than his victims, and that the vanquished land was 
full of flourishing and populous cities. “The remedy was the same as on 
the eastern marches of Germany. From the wholesale and long-con- 
tinued application of this remedy arose the v//eneuves and dastides of 
Southern France, the best examples of town planning known to the 
middle ages. 

The word éastide, which in Northern France takes the form of 
bastille, means simply a fortress. Here, as in the far east and in the 
far north, the primary motive for the new foundation was military. 
Some Jdastides were set upon the frontiers as barrier fortresses. 
Others were erected over against an old town likely to give the 
new lords trouble. All were possible refuges to the countryside, 
when invasion or civil war came. But the economic motive loomed 
large from the first. It paid a lord to attract settlers and traders 
to his own town, and to divert commerce from the towns which 
were self-governing or subject to his rivals. Though das¢:des were 
strewn so thickly over the map that only a small proportion be- 
came real towns, yet the rarity of success mattered the less since 
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the profits of success were great, and the risks of failure were incon- 
siderable. 

The origin of the das¢zdes of Languedoc is to be found in the 
days before the northern conquest when monasteries, possessing large 
tracts of lands and no tenants to till them, attracted settlers to their 
estates by setting up little fortresses for them to live in and investing 
the inhabitants with modest immunities. The greatest princes of the 
south, the Counts of Toulouse, followed this policy on a larger scale, 
and thus everything was easy when St. Louis, King of France and his 
brother Alfonse, Count of Poitiers, the inheritors of the results of the 
northern conquest of Languedoc, became the pioneers of a more 
conscious movement towards town plantation. On that part of the 
spoils of Languedoc which fell to the king himself, St. Louis set up 
new towns of his own. ‘The rest of the country of Toulouse went 
to Alfonse of Poitiers, the son-in-law and successor of the last native 
Count of Toulouse, and in this region he worked on the same lines as 
his brother as a founder of dasézdes. If the great king’s dastzdes 
were the more enduring and important, those of Alfonse were by far 
the more numerous. In a later generation, subsequent kings of France 
inherited both brothers’ work, and carried on their policy of town 
making. Their example was followed by all the remaining feudal 
potentates of the south, notably by our Edward I, who in early man- 
hood received from Henry III the Duchy of Gascony to support his 
state, and who, even before he was King of England, stepped into the 
place left vacant by Alfonse’s death in 1270, as the most active 
founder of dastzdes of his age. 

Whoever was the builder, the das¢zdes were devised after the same 
fashion. A site was procured, either on the founder’s own lands, or 
more often by arrangement with some local lord or prelate, who 
would gladly surrender some of his nominal rights over an unprofit- 
able estate on the chance of its being protected and developed by co- 
operation between him and his powerful suzerain. When the site 
was got, a name was chosen. Sometimes it suggested the novelty 
of the experiment, ' sometimes the liberties promised to the colonists,” 
sometimes the security it offered,* sometimes a special feature of its 


; Villeneuve. * Villefranche. 
* Sauveterre, Salvatierra, La Sauve, Le Salvetat, Monségur, La Garde. 
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site,’ sometimes the name of its founder, ? sometimes a famous town of 
a distant region that made some special appeal to the projector,’ al- 
ways something either rather conventional or slightly bizarre. Then 
the founder or his agent set up a pale* to mark the central point of 
the new settlement. 

Then the town planning began. When the ground allowed it, a 
rectangular or square site was selected as the easiest to arrange.” But 
though this was the normal shape, we have das¢zdes of all sorts of 
eccentric outlines, as for example the exceedingly irregular Sauveterre 
de Guienne, shaped almost like a pear.’ In any case the new town 
was protected always by a wall and ditch, rarely by a citadel or 
castle in addition. Any such defensive works were commonly erected at 
the charge of the founder. The fortifications and the site were in fact 
the chief contributions of the founder to the making of the town. 
Whatever the general outline of the Jast:de, the internal dispositions 
were always on the same principles.’ Each new town was plotted out 
in squares or oblongs, by straight streets, crossing each other at right 
angles, the main thoroughfares leading direct from the chief gates to 
the centre of the town. Here the important arteries of traffic, the 
carrvieres, or catriage ways, met together in a central square, the 
streets themselves being often carried across each side of the square 
under arcades formed by a projection of the first floors of the surround- 
ing houses, though in other cases the covered arcades which were a 


'Mirande, Miranda, Beaumont, Mirabel, Miramont; Montjoie, Aigues 
Mortes. 

* Libourne (Roger of Leybourne), Nicole (Henry of Lacy, Earl of Lin- 
coln), La Bastide de Baa (Bishop Burnell of Bath), Beaumarchés (Eustace 
of Beaumarchais, seneschal of Philip III). 

’ Cordes, Grenade, Hastingues,. Pampelonne, Cologne, Plaisance, 
Fleurance, Barcelonne, Boulogne. 

* Hence the “‘ new town” of Pau (le pal) which became later the capital 
of Béarn. 

5 This is best illustrated at Montpazier, see the plan and description in 
Didron, Annales Archéologiques, reproduced in plate Ill. See also plate 
IV of Cadillac (Gironde). 

® See its plan in Haverfield, duccent Town Planning, p. 144. 

7 This is well seen in the plan of Beaumont in Perigord (Dep. Dor- 
dogne), figured in Didron, Annales Archéologiques, Vi. 78, where the re- 
stricted dimensions of the low plateau on which the little Jastde was 
erected compelled all the blocks of houses to be arranged askew. For 
other analogous irregularities see the plan of Ste. Foy in 2rd. x. 270. 
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general feature of the central piazza were of more restrained propor- 
tions. In the area of the square the chief public building, the town 
hall, was commonly placed, the ground floor, open at the sides, being 
used as a covered market place, while business was transacted in 
rooms raised above it on pillars. This plan is still to be seen in the 
few surviving ancient town halls of smaller boroughs in our own 
country, notably in the west of England. Round~about the square 
the principal inhabitants erected their houses in the most convenient 
and open sites available for them. Hard by the chief square was a 
smaller square wherein the parish church was placed. Lesser 
churches and minor public buildings were scattered through the town 
according to accident. 

Each settler received a block of land, wherein to erect his 
dwelling. Behind it was generally ample space for a garden. 
The obligation to build a house at his own expense was the chief 
pledge of the good faith and financial stability of the settler. In 
new societies, where there was little social disparity, each house- 
allotment was of similar size, as rectilineal in shape as everything else 
in the das¢zde. But it looks as if important people often got several 
allotments assigned to them, as was certainly the case in the English 
and Welsh towns formed after this model. It was carefully stipu- 
lated by the founder that the settlers’ houses,should be run up within a 
reasonable period. ‘Thus in one group of dastzde charters’ one-third 
of the house was to be finished within the first year, and two- - 
thirds within the second year. If this were done, the structure could 
be completed at the proprietor’s discretion. But every householder 
was bound to build over the whole street-front of his allotment, and 
sometimes also a minimum breadth of the house, backwards from street 
to garden, was also stipulated. As the normal townsman was still 
primarily a cultivator, every settler received a grant of arable and pas- 
ture land, sometimes too an orchard or vineyard, in the neighbourhood of 
the town. These had been waste lands in many cases, and were now to 
be brought into cultivation by the labour of the new population thus at- 
tracted:to the soil. As an inducement towards cutting down wood- 
land and turning it into agricultural land, das¢zde builders were allowed 


‘See the Charter of Saint Osbert in the diocese of Bazas in Réles 


Gascons, \l. 13 (1276). This clause was repeated in the Charter of 
Sauveterre, Gironde, zdzd. 11. 200. 
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to take from the lord’s forest the timber from which their houses were 
mainly constructed.’ 

The whole scheme was on a small scale. The main roads are 
to us excessively narrow, but the middle ages seldom used carts and 
carriages, and there was no problem of traffic congestion to be faced. 
Moreover in a southern climate narrow streets shaded the burgesses 
from the sun and protected them from the icy winds which are the 
least pleasant form of the southern winter. The side streets were 
mere lanes, accessible at the best to a pack-horse or mule; at the 
worst only traversable by the pedestrian. 

The dastzde, even nowadays, is a picturesque place with a local 
colour and atmosphere of its own. It is nearly-always small ; partly 
because medizeval conditions made large towns almost impossible, and 
partly because dast¢zde-founding was so easy that so many were set 
up as to make it out of the question for as many as one in ten to be- 
come even a modest success. Some Jdastzdvs have disappeared alto- 
gether. We are ignorant even of the sites of several of the ring of 
bastides, of which the dastzde of Bath was one, which surrounded 
Bordeaux, doubtless with the object of destroying the commerce and 
humbling the pride of the self-governing and rebellious capital. When 
it has continued its existence till now, the ordinary successful das¢zde 
remainsa sleepy little place forall its old-world charm. Youcan bicycle 
or motor along the excellent roads of South-Western France, and see 
them by the score ; but when you have sampled half a dozen or so, you 
have no real need to pursue your travels any farther, since all are very 
much alike. The typical modern dasézde is at the best a “‘ chef lieu de 
canton,” a little market town of perhaps a couple of thousand or less 
inhabitants. The larger agglomeration which has sprung from das¢7des 
is represented by the “chef lieu d’arrondissement,” a place running 
perhaps up to a population of ten thousand. Such is Edward I's 
foundation of Libourne, a flourishing borough owing its prosperity to 
its magnificent site of the confluence of the Isle with the Dordogne, up 
which the small ships of the middle ages came, laden with corn or wool 
from England, to receive their return cargo of wine for the island 


1 A convenient general treatise on Jastzdes is that of A. Curie-Seimbres, 
Essai sur les Bastides (Toulouse: Privat, 1880). It may be brought up 
to date by the excellent article on dastides by A. Giry in La Grande 


Encyclopédie. 
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market. Such too is Alfonse of Poitiers’ most successful dastzde, 
Villefranche de Rouergue. Of the two great foundations of St. Louis 
Aigues Mortes is a bustling little place enough, much more active than 
the sleepy dastides farther west, but it never succeeded in being the 
great Mediterranean port that its founder designed it to be, and there- 
fore its massive walls and magnificent castle have been suffered to re- 
main to this day, the finest specimen of a medizeval-walled town in 
the world, its beauty enhanced by the dreary waste of sand, marsh, flat 
meadow and stagnant waters that encompass it. A more prosperous 
history has attended the “‘new town” of Carcassonne, which St. 
Louis also established as a commercial borough, leaving the old “‘ city” 
of Carcassonne on its fortified height beyond the Aude as the abode of 
the clergy serving its churches and the soldiers guarding the noble ring 
of fortifications that make the czté of Carcassonne as unique among 
the fortified cities set on hills as Aigues Mortes is among the towns 
established in the plain. Yet from the thirteenth to the twentieth 
century the “‘ ville” of Carcassonne attracted to itself all the life of the 
cité. In the middle ages the “‘ new town” owed its size and _pros- 
perity to its cloth industry ; in our own days it is the flourishing 
capital of the department of the Aude. Butt still retains the town plan 
designed for it by the officers of St. Louis when they first measured 
out its streets and staked off its building lots in the years immediately 
succeeding 1248. 

I have mentioned Edward I as an active founder of dastzdes in 
France, and it would seem natural now to turn from foreign instances 
and ask how far town planning was extended by him or others into 
the England which he was soon called upon to rule. I have already 
shown that after the Norman Conquest there was a good deal of town 
founding, and probably town planning, on a modest scale in Britain. 
But with the establishment of the’strong centralized monarchy, which 
resulted from the Conquest, the chief need for this passed away. 
The reign of law was real enough to make it unnecessary for the 
cultivator to seek, like his foreign counterpart, for a home within the 
walls of a privileged borough, and there were no wildernesses, desolated 
by war, crying aloud for new towns to protect the farmers enticed to 
till the neighbouring lands. There were few frontiers to defend or 
invaders to drive out. There were, moreover, no English towns, 
not even London, with privileges so strong that, like the cities of 
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Gascony and Languedoc, they could tempt kings and princes to set 
up rivals over against them. It was enough then for England that from 
time to time villages should receive the modest privileges of a country 
borough from the king or their immediate lords. But neither the 
process which in our own neighbourhood gave charters to Salford, 
Manchester, and Stockport, nor the extension by charter of wider priv- 
ileges to the greater cities involved much town founding or any town 
planning. Towns, ‘‘ Newtowns,” as they were often called, were set 
up, and one of these was Liverpool, which started on its career as 
a foundation of King John, who, when still only Count of Mortain, set 
it up as a port for the lands between the Ribble and Mersey of which 
he was then the lord. But there is no evidence of town planning, 
and it is unlikely that any systematic laying out was attempted. It 
required something exceptional for mediaeval England to witness a town 
deliberately planned. Such exceptions occurred now and then in the 
case of an individual town; they once arose in relation to a great 
district. We can, therefore, illustrate the accidental foundation of 
an exceptional town from the case of the foundation of new Salisbury 
early in the reign of Henry III, and the comparatively wholesale founda- 
tion of towns by the real das¢zdes in North Wales, set up when the 
fall of the last native Welsh prince secured direct possession of his 
dominions by Edward I, under circumstances that tempted the monarch 
to establish in Wales dastzdes with a hand only less lavish than that 
which had scattered new towns over Gascony. Later in his reign 
Edward also set up two new towns in England itself. From these 
thirteenth century examples, all involving town planning as well as 
town foundation, we can illustrate the extent which our own land took 
part in the systematic laying out of new towns during our period. 
New Salisbury, the das¢zdes of North Wales, the English das¢zdes of 
Hull and New Winchelsea must now engage our attention. 

Old Salisbury, or Old Sarum, as it is generally called, was a 
typical hill town, wherein a castle, a cathedral, and the houses of the 
inhabitants were crowded within the narrow compass of the flat 
summit of a steep mount. By the thirteenth century the cramped site 
was too small for its motley population, which complained, moreover, 
that there was no water and too much wind on its bleak height. 
Two miles to the south the bishops possessed a rich stretch of meadow 
land watered by the Avon. Already many citizens had sought more 
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commodious quarters in the plain, when in 1220 Bishop Richard le 
Poer resolved to transfer his cathedral there. The first stone of the 
new church was laid, and ample space was left round it for the green 
close which is still one of the glories of the new Salisbury of the 
plain. To the south the bishop’s palace was also set in great gardens 
while to the north the bishop planned a new city, big enough to en- 
tice the men of Old Sarum to desert their overcrowded upland, and 
attractive enough to tempt traders and settlers from every side, and in 
particular to take away the trade of the flourishing borough of Wilton 
some three miles to the west. The same large ideas that inspired the 
erection of cathedral, close, and palace, induced the bishop to lay out 
his new city on an ample scale. _ Its straight-cut roads and chess-board 
plan of allotments showed that as early as 1220 the dastzde type was 
quite well recognized and willingly adopted, though we must not sup- 
pose conscious imitation of either ancient or foreign models. In- 
deed the streets were wider than most ancient or medizval towns, 
notably more spacious than the lower town of Carcassonne, built thirty 
years later, and its nearest continental counterpart. But in England 
there was no great need for fortifications. A ‘‘deep and strong” 
ditch, diverted from the Avon, afforded such sufficient protection on 
the north and east sides that the citizens never troubled themselves to 
build the wall they were authorized to construct. On other sides 
the Avon itself was a sufficient bulwark. Within, the “fair streets” 
excited the admiration of the traveller Leland’ when he visited the 
place over three centuries later ; and in particular he was pleased at 
the “‘little streamlets”’ running down every street, which are still a 
frequent feature of the modern city. Leland admired too the market 
place, set out after the das¢zde fashion in the centre of the city, ‘‘ very 
fair and large and well watered with a running streamlet,”” having in 
one corner the town hall “ strongly builded of stone’’ and in another 
the chief parish church. By 1227 new Salisbury had arisen so far that a 
royal charter gave all the liberties of Winchester and the privileges of 
a “free city ” to the bishop's new venture. Erelong Old Sarum was 
deserted save by the castle garrison, and Edward Ill allowed the 
dean and canons to use the Norman cathedral on the height as a 
quarry for stones to repair the most homogeneous and best planned of 
English cathedrals, which lay beyond the greatest triumph of town 


"Leland, /tinerary, 1. 258-9, ed. L. T. Smith. 
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planning that mediaeval England saw. Before long the great western 
road was diverted from its steep course up and down Old Sarum 
hill, and conducted through the bishop’s new city. This drove away 
traffic from Wilton and soon transferred the commerce of the epony- 
mous borough of the Wilsaetas to its modern rival. Irritated at the 
loss of customers, the men of Wilton strove to force traders of the dis- 
trict to attend their markets and there, and there only, expose their 
goods for sale. But beating and bullying merchants is not in the long 
run a good way of attracting trade. In a few generations Wilton 
became the tiny townlet that it still remains, its life blood having 
been almost as much absorbed into Salisbury as that of Old Sarum 
itself. 

The foundation of new Salisbury was based on purely ecclesias- 
tical and economic motives. It was necessary to find room and com- 
fort for clergy and traders in a well-planned city of the plain. The 
unimportant castle could safely remain on the hill. It was otherwise 
with the new towns which Edward I established in North Wales after 
the fall of Llewelyn ap Guuffydd. In each case alike continental 
parallels force themselves upon our attention. If Salisbury anticipates 
Carcassonne, the Edwardian towns in Wales exactly reproduce the 
conditions of the many dasézdes that Edward I had delighted to set 
up in Gascony. Here, as in Aquitaine, the military motive was 
supreme, and second to it was the economic motive emphasized by the 
desire of the Englishman, already rather a “‘ superior person,” to teach 
“civility” to the “ wild Welsh” by the stimulating example of the 
English soldiers, traders, and clergy whose business was to direct them, 
not necessarily too gently, in the right way. No Welshman need apply 
for burgess-ship of towns which were meant for ‘‘ good Englishmen” 
only. These latter were attracted into exile just as in Gascony, by town 
lots, large grants of lands to till outside the walls, a monopoly of the 
commerce of the district, and as many economic and social privileges 
as were compatible with the military unity of the borough. There 
was always a castle with a permanent garrison. ‘The constable of 
this castle was ex officio mayor of the little borough to which it stood 
as its citadel. As there was nothing, either then or later, to make 
such towns very large, the tourist can still study their plan, walls, and 
castles, much as they were devised by their town planners. 

Let us begin at Flint, a place which had not even a name in 
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1277,’ but which a few years later was a flourishing das¢zde, the 
shire town of the new dependent county of Flint, which became 
a sort of Welsh extension of Edward’s own Cheshire palatinate. 
Though modern industrialism has reared its hideous head all around, 
we can still make out the line of the streets, drawn at right angles 
from each other and leading up to the castle, majestic even in its 
ruin. A few miles farther west, Rhuddlan shows its castle, but there 
is little town planning now visible in the village that Edward wished 
to make a real town, and to which he desired that the Bishop of St. 
Asaph should transfer his see. But we must cross the Conway to see 
Edward’s Welsh das¢¢des at their best, to Conway itself with its 
glorious castle dominating both river and town. ‘The triangular shape 
of the borough—the form of a Welsh harp is the “‘ right way ” of de- 
scribing it—has not prevented the geometrical planning of the streets 
and plots in rectilinear lines. Still better does the das¢zde plan come 
out in Carnarvon, a-town that had more of a future before it, as the 
capital of North Wales, than its eastern sisters. These are the 
successes of the Edwardian policy ; the failures as in Gascony were 
even more numerous. Later than 1284 Edward set up a new 
‘castellated borough at Beaumaris, others were made by his son, as 
prince and king; and still others by the Black Prince. Then in 
England as in Gascony town planning ceased by the middle of the 
fourteenth century. The king was not the only town founder in 
Wales. In Southern and Western Wales, the lords marcher con- 
tinued the policy. which had begun in Norman days. Llewelyn 
himself strove as late as 1273 to set up at Abermule a castle, town 
and market in rivalry to the castle, town and market of the king at 
Montgomery.” 

We are lucky in having more details as to the process by which 
these Welsh towns were made than we have of many of their continental 
elder brethren. Nearly every point that | have mentioned already 
as regards the Gascon group was reproduced in the North Welsh 
variety of the same type. ‘The similarity of plan applied not only to 
the general outline but to the detailed plots assigned to the individual 
settlers. ‘The ‘‘ placeae” of Gascony are reproduced, even in name, 

See for this J. G. Edwards, “ The Name of Flint Castle” in English 


Historical Review, XX1X. 315 (1914). 
* Cal, Close Rolls, 1272-9, p. 51. 
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in the little borough of Newborough in Anglesea, a foundation of 
Edward II, but they are more generally known as “ burgages”. A 
comparison between the two groups will show that, while at Carnarvon 
and Criccieth the individual ‘‘ burgage” was 80 x 60 feet, at Beaumaris 
there was the same length but only half the breadth, namely 40 feet. 
The charters of a group of Gascon towns of which that of Sauveterre 
de Guienne is first, assigned the settlers ‘‘ places” of 24 x 72 feet,! 
while at Valence d’Agen the places were either 24 x 60 or 36 
x 60.° It is not likely that a “foot” of exactly the same length was 
used in Gascony and England, but even allowing for this it is clear 
that the Gascon ‘‘ place” was a smaller allotment than the north 
Welsh “burgage’’. It naturally, therefore, paid a much lower rent. 
But the mass of the dast¢des were not likely to become more than 
agricultural villages, and the north Welsh towns were to be peopled 
by a dominant race, drawn from a distance and needing more induce- 
ment to accept the painful, if sometimes profitable, role of posing as 
pioneers of an alien civilization. In the same way any reputable 
person, serfs included, were welcomed in a Jastzdc, while the Welsh 
borough was limited to free Englishmen, Jews, like Welshmen, being 
forbidden all entrance. 

An essential element in town planning is the selection of a good 
site on which a new foundation has a chance of attaining greatness. 
The Gascon. dastzdes were scattered too thickly to make their positions 
anything but matters of accident, though sometimes,.as in the case of 
Libourne, Edward or his agents showed a real eye for a site, marked 
out by nature for an important town. ‘The maturer work of Edward 
in North Wales may well claim to have been distinguished by insight 
in the selection of good localities for potential towns. The nameless 
rock, or ‘the Flint,” where Edward’s earliest foundation arose, 
commanded the estuary of the lower Dee. Rhuddlan was the head of 
the navigation of the Clwyd. It prospered greatly until the increase 
in the size of ships, and the silting up of the river left the borough 
high and dry, so that the suggestion that the deserted village was 
ever a seaport seems to modern visitors ridiculous. ‘The advantage 
of the site of Conway, dominating the passage of a broad river and 
providing access from the further bank to the mountain of Snowdonia, 
and the attractions of Carnarvon and Beaumaris, protecting the two 


5 * ' Réles Gascon, i. 13, 201. 2 (bid. 1. 209. 
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banks of the Menai Straits, are obvious on the face of things. And that 
Edward took pains with his choice of sites is clear from the trouble 
lavished and the misunderstandings faced when he chose as the site of 
Conway the hallowed Cistercian monastery which was the favourite 
foundation of the Welsh princes, with the result that he was com- 
pelled to provide a new home for the monks higher up the stream in a 
position of less military and economic importance. Whenabad site was 
chosen, such as that of Bere amidst a wilderness of hills in Merioneth, 
the town simply never came into existence. We may perhaps claim 
for Edward a touch of that instinct in choosing town sites which is a 
rarer gift for the town planner that the mechanical measuring out of 
straight lines and right angles in plotting the roads and “ burgages ” within 
the walls. To see this gift in perfection we must go back to the two 
great town planners of antiquity who have left their names in the 
Egyptian Alexandria and in Constantinople. 

The same insight marked Edward I’s work on the rare occasions 
when, after the conquest of Gwynedd, he had an opportunity to 
plan new towns in his own English realm. Among his claims to 
fame is his foundation of Hull, or to giveit its full title the Kingstown 
on the Hull, with Liverpool one of the very few of the greater historic 
towns of England that can boast, or lament, a founder. Two events had 
drawn Edward to the North. There was the Scottish trouble, which 
demanded his best efforts after 1290 and brought him and the whole 
machinery of state to York for years on end. There was also the lapse 
to the Crown of the inheritance of the earls of Albemarle, whose great 
lordship of Holderness was thus made royal domain. Now the old 
port of Holderness was Ravenser, now buried beneath the sea, and 
already dropping by degrees into the muddy Humber. With the view 
of providing a successor to Ravenser, and a port more accessible from 
York and the interior, Edward chose a site where the little river Hull 
pours its waters into the Humber. The angle between the two 
rivers, just west of the Hull and north of the Humber, belonged to 
the monks of the neighbouring monastery of Meaux, and its advantages 
had already brought a few houses, ships and traders to the spot.!_ But 

Cal. Patent Rolls, 1281-92, pp. 270, 278, 354, and Cal. Close Rolls 
1288-96, pp. 9, 101, 261, show that there was some population and trade 


at Wyke before 1290 and that it was sometimes called Hull. In 1279 the 


monks of Meaux had a charter permitting a weekly market at W 
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about February, 1293, Wyke, as it was then called, was a humble 
enough place, and it was therefore not hard for Edward to negotiate 
its exchange for other lands.’ Once secure of the coveted position, 
he immediately set forth to found a new town upon it. Four months 
after the transfer, he gave Wyke the new name of the Kingstown on 
the Hull, and proclaimed two weekly markets there. A deviation 
of the Hull” gave it water protection on all sides, and provided for 
our own age a complete ring of docks, round the nucleus of the modern 
city. It was a new Libourne in a colder and flatter land. The site 
was laid out with Aquitanian regularity and the vast offices and 
warehouses that in the modern town now take up the narrow space 
between the docks and the Humber, and are still grouped round 
Edward’s great church of the Holy Trinity, cannot altogether conceal 
from the historic tourist the fact that the oldest part of the modern 
town still follows the lines of a normal dastzde, with its chess-board 
pattern, and its central market square on which abuts its chief church. 
A feature in the construction was that it was the first English town in 
which brick was the chief building material, much of Trinity Church, 
all the town gates, and many of the houses being, then or later, built 
of bricks. By 1299 the time was ripe for a royal charter constituting 
Kingston a “‘ free borough ” with extensive franchises.* So thoroughly 
did Edward provide for the needs of the new port that, like the bishops 
of Salisbury, he diverted and constructed high roads to give access to 
it.” By a master-stroke of policy he enticed the chief merchant of 
Ravenser, William de la Pole, to throw his interest into Kingston 
by granting him the manor of Myton, included in the King’s purchase 


1 Chron. de Melsa, \\. 186-92, tells the story from the Meaux point 
of view. 

2 Cal. Close Rolls, 1288-96, p.292. This order of | July, 1293, to pro- 
claim throughout Yorkshire the holding of two markets a week in the ‘‘ King’s 
town of Kingston-on-Hull” is the first evidence of the new name that I have 
come across. 

> Leland, /¢/nerary, 1. 49-50, ed. L. T. Smith. 

“Tt is in Cal, Charter Rolls, i. 475-6, dated | April, 1299. Ravenser 
"was compensated by a duplicate charter, issued the same day (/di7. p. 

— 476). 

: See Cal. Patent Rolls, \301-7, p. 191, instruction of 16 May, 1303, 
to royal officers, appointed to survey and arrange the roads to the new town 
of Kingston-on-Hull, to inquire where it will most benefit the town and mer- 
chants for roads to be made, and whether on the king’s land or on that of 
others. 
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from Meaux. There Pole erected a stately mansion which, until 
their migration to London in the next generation, became the head- 
quarters of the first great house of merchant princes known to medizeval 
England. Pole’s son, another William, became first Mayor of Hull in 
1322. The identification of the Pole family with the royal foundation 
secured the thorough exploitation of the King’s favour and the natural 
advantages of its position. When a century later Ravenser was 
swallowed up by the sea, Hull stood without a rival among the ports 
between Newcastle and Lynn. 

In southern England another famous port was already enduriag 
the fate that was soon to be meted out to Ravenser. This was 
Winchelsea, or more precisely Old Winchelsea, a town then situated 
on a low cliff off the East Sussex coast, which had long been crumb- 
ling into the sea, and over whose site nowadays the German submarine 
may perchance have torpedoed many a harmless merchant-ship. 
After vain efforts to prop up the old town,’ Edward encouraged its 
still prosperous inhabitants to change bodily the site of their borough. 
He chose for their new home the wooded hill of Iham. This emi- 
nence rose steeply above the broad estuary then formed by the river 
Brede so that the site, though raised above all danger of flood, was ac- 
cessible for sea-going craft and easily defensible. It lay some three 
miles north-west of Old Winchelsea. As early as 1280 Edward di- 
rected his steward to obtain by purchase or exchange land at lham 
suitable for the new town.” In 1281 he nominated Stephen of Pen- 
chester, Itier of Angouléme and Henry le Waleys to assess certain 
‘* places,” that is ‘‘ burgages” or building sites, and to let them for 
building at a fixed rent to the “‘ barons and good men” of Winchelsea." 
Penchester, more properly called Penshurst,‘ was warden of the 
Cinque Ports, and it is significant that the second commissioner, Itier, 
was a Gascon of wide experience in Jas¢zde building, while the third, 
Henry le Waleys, was a great London merchant with close Gascon 
connexions, who had been mayor of Bordeaux as well as of London. 


' For instance, Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1272-81, p. 151. 

* (bid. p. 144. * [bid, 1281-92, p. 3. 

‘Stephen was called Penchester by contemporaries, but so was the 
place now called Penshurst in Kent, which gave him his name, where he 


lived and was buried. It is better therefore to call him by the modern form 
of the place name. 
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Yet all these efforts remained for two or three years fruitless. 
It looks as if the king tried to drive too hard a bargain with the men 
of Old Winchelsea, and that they were too wary to accept his first 
offers. Anyhow in 1284 a fuller commission was appointed with 
greater powers and discretion. In this Penshurst and Waleys were 
associated with Gregory of Rokesley, the actual mayor of London, to 
‘plan and assess the new town of [ham which the king is order- 
ing to be built there for the barons of Winchelsea, as that town is al- 
ready in great part submerged by the sea and is in danger of total 
submersion”. ‘The commissioners were to “ plan and give directions ” 
for the necessary streets and lanes, for places suitable for a market, and 
for two churches to be dedicated to St. Thomas of Canterbury and 
St. Giles, the patron saints of the two parishes in the old town. They 
were also to assign and deliver to the said ‘‘ barons ” of Winchelsea com- 
petent “‘ places,” or building sites, according to their requirements.’ In 
these minute directions we have the most detailed evidence of con- 
scious town planning by royal authority that the age was to witness. 
Note also that the king still kept the site in his own hands. 

How far Penshurst and the two Londoners discharged their mis- 
sion is not known. But it looks as if the ‘‘ barons ” clung as long as 
they could to their old abodes, the more so as they may still have 
been afraid of entrusting themselves to the absolute control of the royal 
lord of the new borough. However in 1287, when Edward was in 
Gascony, a mighty inundation threatened to sweep away the water- 
logged remnants of Old Winchelsea, and after that no more delay 
was possible. One of Edward’s strongest ministers, John Kirkby, 
Bishop of Ely, the treasurer, was, either now or earlier, assigned to the 
“ordering” of the new town.” But he seems to have thought that the 
best way of getting the thing done was to let the persons chiefly con- 
cerned have a preponderating share in the management of the new ven- 
ture. Accordingly in 1288 the regency, of which Kirkby was perhaps 
the leading spirit, handed over [ham hill to the ‘“‘ barons of Winchelsea,” 
save some ten acres reserved for the king’s use. On their taking up 
their abodes in the new town, they were to enjoy the same liberties that 


they had had before at Old Winchelsea.” ‘The effect of this was that the 


1 Cal. Patent Rolls, 1281-92, pp. 81-2. * Ibid, 1301-7, p. 185. 
* Cal, Fine Rolls, 1. 249 (23 June, 1288). An earlier cancelled 
order of 21 June is in Cad, Close Rolls, 1279-88, pp. 509-10. 
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washed-out burgesses were to be secure of their old franchises and to 
participate in the laying out of the town. From this point onwards the 
greater liberality of the administration and the growing cruelty of the sea 
combined to accelerate the progress of the new venture. lham, now 
New Winchelsea, was duly laid out into thirty-nine chequers or squares _ 
after the fashion of Gascony and Gwynedd. But certain deviations 
from the normal das¢zde plan, noted by local historians, may perhaps 
be due to the irregularity of the site and the prejudices of the bur- 
gesses, though they are more likely the result of the king’s wish to lay 
out the new'nest as much like the old one as possible, to tempt the 
timid fledglings to take up their quarters in it. Power to wall the 
town was given to the burgesses.'_ Along the western and only exposed 
side a moat was drawn. Strong gates, soon to be supplemented by a 
wall, barred access to the borough. Magnificent churches, friaries, and 
public buildings arose under the king’s own eye. By 1297 New Win- 
chelsea had so far come into being that it could afford accommodation 
for the embarkation of the great host which Edward led from its 
harbour to Flanders. As in Hull, Edward made terms with the most 
active of the local magnates. The house of Alard, who stood to 
Winchelsea as the Pole family stood to Hull, had already fought in 
his wars and soon had custody of the town for life. A prosperous 
future seemed assured, but before very long the sea played almost as 
cruel a trick on New Winchelsea as it had played on its predecessor. 
The harbour silted up ; the waters retreated leaving the town high 
and dry on its hill, and looking towards its neighbour Rye over the 
marshes that now fill up the site of the harbour where ships had once 
sailed and anchored. New Winchelsea, therefore, ceased to be a 
port and soon also it ceased to be a town. In the magnificent fragment 
of St. Thomas’ Church, with its matchless series of Alard tombs; 
in the remaining gates, one standing forlorn in the fields far from 
human habitation, and above all in the signs of town plots that can 
still be discerned in land now given over to husbandry—the traveller 
can still see suggestions of the sometime greatness of the most elaborate 
scheme of town planning ever devised even by Edward I. 

There is another town planning scheme of Edward I, which 
was perhaps never fully realized, but which nevertheless had some 
permanent importance in history. As a result of Edward’s first con- 


' Cal. Patent Rolls, 1292-1301, p. 147 (1295). 
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quest of Scotland in 1296, Berwick-on-Tweed, up to that date the 
chief commercial centre of southern Scotland, fell into his hands. The 
king had prescience enough to foresee future troubles with Scotland, 
and we may feel sure that the strategic and commercial advantages of 
the peninsula site of Berwick, on the tongue of land between the 
Tweed and the sea, made its appeal to the founder of Libourne, 
Hull, and Winchelsea. Accordingly he resolved to make it an 
English town and outpost of English influence. This involved the 
displacement of the Scottish population and the assignment of their 
homes to English settlers, to attract whom a new constitution for the 
town was clearly necessary. For all these objects a wise king thought 
it prudent to take the best advice he could procure. Accordingly, 
while on his way south back from his recent conquest, Edward issued 
writs ordering representatives of the chief towns in England to meet 
him at Bury St. Edmunds, to which place also a general parliament 
was summoned for 3 November, 1296. ‘Though many of the towns 
sent their citizens and burgesses to this assembly, Edward’s con- 
sultative council, though meeting at the same time and place, was 
constituted by other persons than those sent to represent the same 
Constituencies in the Parliament. By a writ of privy seal of 21 
September, London was ordered to elect ‘‘ four wise men of the 
most knowing and most sufficient who know best how to devise, 
order and array a new town to the most profit of the king and of 
merchants”. These were to attend at Bury St. Edmunds on the 
appointed date, and be ready to proceed elsewhere on this business 
wherever the king may enjoin them to go. We knew exactly how 
the Londoners carried out the order. ‘There were summoned on 22 
October the aldermen and four good men of each ward of the city, 
and these unanimously selected the four experts in planning new towns 
who were to help the king in his mysterious and unnamed new 
venture in town making.’ Yet this was not all, for three days later 
more normal writs of summons ° were issued to twenty-three other cities 
and boroughs to send to Bury two representatives each, whose 


‘The writ and its return are printed in Palgrave, Parliamentary 
Writs, 1. 49; and in AMaunimenta Gildhalle Londoniensis. Liber 
Castumarum, i. 1. 77-8 (Rolls Ser.). 

*See Parl. Writs, 1. 49. These wer. letters close under the great 
seal after the usual fashion. 
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qualifications were described in exactly the same language as in the 
London writ. We may pause to marvel on the stir it would make 
nowadays for twenty-four towns, ranging in importance from London 
to Dunwich, being called upon to produce at a few weeks’ notice fifty 
experts in town planning to help the king to plan a new town! It 
shows how town planning was in the air, though few of the persons 
selected had any personal experience in the business save perhaps the 
two citizens of New Salisbury, who when at home had always before 
them the great town planning experiment of their grandfathers’ days. 

Unluckily little came of the deliberations at Bury St. Edmunds. 
The experts doubtless met, but they settled nothing. Further provisions 
for advising the king had consequently to be devised. On 15 Novem- 
ber Edward summoned from Bury a new assembly to meet him on 2 
January, 1297, at whatsoever place in England he might then happen 
to be.’ This time the king tore asunder the transparent veil of 
secrecy which, then as now, seems to be worshipped by statesmen 
almost for its own sake. The business for this assembly was to advise 
the king as to a certain ordinance for his town of Berwick-on- Tweed. 
Moreover the list of towns, called upon to send representatives, was 
very different, Winchelsea and eight fresh boroughs coming in while 
Salisbury and twelve others dropped out. Also the selection of ex- 
perts by public meeting seems not to have been a success—even 
nowadays it might be a risky method! On this occasion the king 
nominated the persons he wanted and addressed special writs to them. 
By this device he at least procured the services of some experts, for he 
summoned Henry le Waleys, the sometime joint-planner of Winchel- 
sea, now again Mayor of London, and Thomas Alard, Warden of 
Winchelsea for life, and its leading citizen. 

Edward made the business easy by promising that he would not 
keep the assembly longer from its homes than he could help. It was 
now summoned to Harwich, whither the king had removed. But when 
the town planners came on 2 January, if they did come, to Harwich, they 
seem to have soon shuffled out of their responsibilities, for a fortnight 
later Edward issued a third set of summonses for another assembly, this 
time to be held at Berwick itself in April, to which specified represen- 
tatives of selected towns on the north-east coast from Newcastle to 
Lynn, with Oxford thrown in rather inexplicably, were to be summoned 


1 Parl, Writs, 1. 49-50, 
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through the sheriffs of their respective shires.! The only outcome was 
the resettling of Berwick by Englishmen and the new charter of 1302 
which made Berwick a ‘‘ free borough”.? | cannot find that any real 
town planning was attempted, and there is little in the alignments of 
the modern town to suggest that it was. The important result was 
the permanent detachment of Berwick from Scotland. Its formal 
inclusion in England is a thing of our own day. 

After the conquest of Calais in 1347, Edward III, following his 
grandfather's Berwick plans, displaced the French burgesses by English 
settlers. Here there was real town planning, as the still abiding 
streets of the old town of Calais, between the railway-station and the 
sea, continue to testify. But we have now got at the very verge of the 
golden age of medieval town planning, whose extreme limits we may put 
roughly between 1220 and 1350. In the declining middle ages town 
destruction is more conspicuous than town making ; yet enough of the 
tradition lingered on to survive in some well-planned towns of the 
sixteenth century, such as Leghorn, and to inspire the Dutch to repeat 
at Batavia in Java and the English Colonists to revive in North 
America the rectilineal plans of the middle ages. But, as experts tell 
us, the first European adventurers found towns planned like chess- 
boards in Mexico, as they had previously been found in China. You 
may decide as you will as to how far there was any merit in their 
doing the obvious thing for sensible men under the circumstances in 
which they were placed. ‘‘ Post hoc” is not necessarily ‘‘ propter 
hoc,” and, just as we must not affiliate the planned towns of the 
middle ages too meticulously to the planned towns of antiquity, so 
we must not lay excessive stress on the continuation of the medizval 
tradition in modern times. But there is this to be said for the 
later case of continuity, that there is a continuous history between the 
medizeval and the modern town which makes us, whether we like it 
or not, the necessary children of the middle ages. Between the towns 
of the Romano-Greek world and ourselves, the barbarian invasions have 
drawn a deep gulf. 

Such was medizeval town planning. When we have said about 
it all that we can, it remains the exception rather than the rule. 
Only in a few special districts, and under specially favourable condi- 
tions did the “‘new towns,” artificially created, become important 


6 ' Parl. Writs, 1. 51. * Cal. Charter Rolls, i. 27-8. 
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enough to bulk large in history. Even then the successful “new 
town” was generally something that replaced a former town rather 
than an entirely new creation, a new Carcassonne on the plain ab- 
sorbing the business of the old Carcassonne on the hill, a new Win- 
chelsea sedulously following the traditions of the old Winchelsea, 
swallowed up by the sea, a Kingston-on-Hiull carrying on the trade of 
Ravenser engulphed in the waters of the Humber,~an English Berwick 
and an English Calais continuing the activities of the Scottish Ber- 
wick and French Calais. Perhaps. we could claim more for the 
medizeval town planner if we extended our categories and included in 
our lists new quarters of old towns, planned after approved models, 
the medizval equivalents, let us say, of the new town of Edinburgh. 
Such were the older parts of the lower town of Boulogne-sur-mer, called 
the guartier des carreaux by reason of the mathematical regularity 
of its rectangular streets and building blocks, a regularity only departed 
from when the prudent town planner introduced here and there a “ lying 
corner,” a coim menteur, an artificially devised irregular twist to protect 
those using its streets from the full force of the wind. Such too was the 
new quarter of the city of Amiens, to the south of its great cathedral. 
This district was planned in the fifteenth century on the site of the ancient _ 
ramparts demolished at that period in order to extend the circumfer- 
ence of the city.. So well was the work done that the chief street 
of this quarter, the Rue des Trois Cailloux, remains to this day the 
chief artery of traffic in Amiens, and with the neighbouring streets still 
retains substantial traces of the town planning activity of its fifteenth 
century founders. Further examples could easily be given, but these 
perhaps are enough to illustrate a subsidiary point. Perhaps also the 
reconstruction of an old town after its destruction by warfare or some 
natural conversion may well have proceeded on similar lines. We 
know that after the burning of the lower city of Carcassonne by the 
Black Prince in 1355, it was rebuilt exactly on the plan laid down 
by St. Louis. Whether the same happened after Milan was rebuilt 
when laid waste by Frederick Barbarossa, we have probably no data 


‘For Boulogne and Amiens see C. Enlart, Manuel @ archéologie 
Srangaise, Il, Architecture civile et militaire, pp. 238-40. M. Enlart’s 
section, § II., “‘fondation et plan de villes,” etc., pp. 237-48, contains an 
excellent summary of the effects of medizval town planning with interestin 
illustrations. ‘ 
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to determine. While any such reconstruction would give a good 
chance for co-operative effort, we must set against it the intense in- 
dividualism of the mediaeval town owner and the comparative ineffec- 
tiveness alike of a medieval army to destroy a solidly built structure 
and of a medizeval political authority to compel general acceptance of 
a prearranged plan. 

Allowing for all these things, it still, I think, remains the case 
that the greater medizeval towns grew by a natural process rather than 
were made by a town planner. When that admirable scholar Miss 
Mary Bateson told us that medizval towns did not grow but were 
made, she had in her mind not the urban agglomeration but the legal 
corporation. The houses and the population grew ; they only became 
a technical “‘ borough” when they had received their charter of 
liberties or incorporation. For us whose concern is with the mass of 
streets and houses and not with the legal relations of the inhabitants 
to the state in which they were included, the point has only a re- 
stricted and limited application to the new towns and quarters of 
towns of which we have already spoken. 

The towns which developed by natural growth naturally extended 
themselves in all sorts of different ways. We have seen this even in 
the case of dastzdes and ‘‘new towns”: their general shape varied 
according to local conditions. But, if any generalization may be per- 
mitted at all, it may be lawful to say that the town which was made 
was normally rectilineal in outline, the town which grew tended 
to assume a circular or elliptical shape and to extend itself in succes- 
sive portions which often assumed a concentric pattern. Now and 
then a made town may have been devised like this. But this type of 
expansion seems to me more characteristic of the town which grew of 
itself! than of a town which owes its origin to an act of creation. 


1 Prof. Unwin in the able lecture already referred to gives numerous 
instances of the concentric type of medizval city formation, and has per- 
formed a valuable service in calling attention to them. Baghdad, the eastern 
prototype of the class, was originally planned as an almost perfect circle at 
the centre of which was the Khalif’s palace, round which were public offices 
and open spaces, all this Governmental quarter being enclosed by a thin 
residential district on the inner side of the circular wall. The commercial 
quarters arose later by concentric rings outside the original enceinte. See the 
plan in G. Le Strange, Bagdad during the Abbasid Caliphate, and an 
adaptation from it published in the Manchester Guardian of 12 March, 
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Even the obvious military advantages of a shape approaching the circle 
did not outweigh the comparative simplicity of the simpler rectangular 
shape. And, however you plan your original town, the town planner 
never can tell how or where it will grow. Even the medizval town 
planner was often baffled by the capricious and unexpected forces that 
controlled the building activities of the next generations. The town 
planner under the modern conditions of vast agglomerations, capable 
of indefinite expansion, will still find this rock ahead of him. 

We have seen that town planning was the exception in the middle 
ages. It was also limited in its scope as well as in its extent. Here 
the town planners of the ancient and the medizval worlds were both in 
the same predicament. They confined their efforts to devising straight 
streets of width adequate for their purpose, to providing building sites, 
squares and open places, similar in type and regular in outline, to 
planning the town defences on lines corresponding to its interior 
arrangements. ‘The modern town planner does all these things, except 
the last, and he has only desisted from this since modern military 
science has made the town fortifications of a Brralmont as obsolete 
as those of a Vauban or of a St. Louis. 

And he does these things on a larger scale and with greater re- 
sources. He is not hampered by the need of crowding his population 
together within the smallest possible area so as to make its defence 
practicable by a limited armed force. If he has to deal with 
hundreds of thousands while his predecessor had to deal with a score 
of hundreds, he has infinitely greater control over the material with 
which he is working, and by far greater authority at his back. Yet 
there is a tendency for even the modern town planner to limit him- 
self in practice to the same categories followed by his predecessors. 
A simple-minded Lancastrian might well, before August, 1914, have 
come back from Diisseldorf or Berlin, thinking that in following the 
model of the broad avenues, the leafy gardens, and the vast and 
monumental tenements of even the poorest quarters of the modern 
planned German city, he had found the remedy for all the 
dreariness and irregularity, for all the mean streets and festering 
slums of the British manufacturing town. No doubt we should have 


1917. 1am not altogether convinced by Mr. Unwin's explanation of the 


he Te in the west by reason of the deliberate adoption of eastern 
models. 
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done well had we had a quarter of the method and training, the fore- 
sight and the imagination that have characterized the German town 
planner. But the philanthropist should not forget that the vast tene- 
ments of Germany may hide away overcrowding more hideous, and 
homes more cut off from life and air than we find even on the Tees, 
Tyne, or Clyde. If town planning is to realize the ideal of its pro- 
moters, it must have a wider vision than vouchsafed to the Germans 
of to-day, or to the city builders of the thirteenth century. For the 
problems which most vex the soul of the British social reformer made 
little appeal to the men of the middle ages. The medizval town planner 
had a limited sanitary outlook. If he provided access to sources of 
water supply and gutters to carry away the rain water, he gave his 
burgesses all that he wanted. If, too, he made modest provision for 
the cleansing of the streets and prohibited pigs from haunting the 
public ways, he thought that everything necessary had been done to 
secure public health. The men of the middle ages were charitable to 
excess, but they were so accustomed to dwell in squalor and discomfort, 
and to witnessing the hideous sufferings of the poor surrounding them, 
that they accepted all the ills of life as inevitable. Piously regarding 
these horrors as the visitation of Providence, devised perhaps to punish 
them for their sins, they never conceived it was within their capacity to 
remedy existing conditions in any radical sense. The philanthropic or 
‘humanitarian motive underlying much of modern town planning was 
far in the background of the medieval mind. The problem of over- 
crowding, the need of housing under healthy conditions were seldom, if 
ever, present to him. For these reasons alone the modern social re- 
former cannot expect to find much practical guidance from the town 
planner of the middle ages. For those less severely practical it should 
ever be interesting to see how the same problems present themselves, 
though under different conditions, throughout all the ages. 


NOTE ON THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


It is impossible as a rule to reproduce the precise plan of a medizval 
town. We can only study them in modern survivals or in maps which are 
sufficiently old to represent substantially medieval conditions. For this 
purpose the great contributions to cartography made in the early seventeenth 
century mainly by Dutch map makers and their German and English imitators 
are of great value. Luckily the conditions of town life were so stable in 
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the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries that there is every reason to believe that 
such maps in many cases reproduce essentially the plan of the medizval 
town. Whether the map drawer always took the trouble to be accurate is 
of course another matter, but even his imaginations are instructive to those 
who are seeking the general type rather than the exact topographical features 
of a given town. Moreover, the planned towns of the middle ages were so 
seldom prosperous and growing in modern centuries that the modern maps, 
whose precision is beyond question, can often confirm the accuracy of the 
old maps or suggest criticisms of them. For this reason some modern town 
plans have been figured, either as in the case of Salisbury for purposes of 
comparison, or as in the case of Winchelsea, because no really early maps 
are accessible.. In some of the French dastides the dispositions are so- 
well defined that a theoretical plan might almost be devised. A list of 


illustrations with a few notes on them is now appended. 


I. Breslau in the Early Seventeenth Century. [From Braun and Hohen- 
berg: Crvitates orbis terrarum, Cologne, \612-17.] 


II. Vilna in the Early Seventeenth Century. [From Braun and Hohen- 
berg: Crvitates orbis terrarum, Colugne, 1612-17.] 


III. Montpazier (Dordogne). [From Didron: Aznales Archéologiques, 
xii. (1852).] 

IV. Cadillac (Gironde), [From Braun and Hohenberg: C7zvz¢ates orbis 
terrarum, Cologne, \6\2-17.] The early seventeenth century 
ducal palace and the town enceinte of the same date take away 
part of the effect of the original plan. A visit to the place 
rather suggests the impression that the elaborate defences are 
due at least in part to the cartographer’s imagination. 


V. Aigues Mortes (Western half) (Gard). [From Didron: Azmnales 
Archéologiques, x. (1850). Here the modern conditions repro- 
duce with absolute precision the line of the ancient walls and in 
all probability those of the original streets. The fortifications 
are of the reign of Philippe le Hardi (1270-85).] 


VI. Salisbury in the Seventeenth Century. [From Speed: Theatre of 
. Great Britaine. London, 1676. Fol. 25.] 


VII. Modern Salisbury. [From 7e Ordnance Survey of England and 
Wales. 


VIII. Flint in the Seventeenth Contry! [From Speed: Theatre of .. . 
Great Britaine, London, 1676. Fol. 122.] 


IX. Carnarvon in the Seventeenth Century. [From Speed: 7heatre of 
. . . Great Britaine, London, 1676. Fol. 123.] 


X. Hull in the Seventeenth Century. [From an engraving by Wenceslaus 
Hollar, ¢. 1665.] . 


XI. Modern Winchelsea. [From The Ordnance Survey of England 
and Wales.] 


SOME EARLY JUDAZO-CHRISTIAN DOCUMENTS IN 
THE JOHN RYLANDS LIBRARY. 


EDITED WITH TRANSLATIONS By ALPHONSE MINGANA, D.D. 
I. A NEW LIFE OF CLEMENT OF ROME. 


FOREWORD. 


NDER the above title we present a new life of Clement of 
Rome, or Clement the Doctor, the original manuscript of 
which is preserved in the library of the monastery of 

Za‘faran, the ordinary residence of the monophysite Patriarch of 
Antioch. It is written on parchment in Estrangelo characters which 
can hardly be later than the eleventh century, but being truncated at 
the end, the colophon which might have revealed something about its 
provenance, is consequently missing. It contains a precious collection 
of hagiographical pieces, under the general title of Book of Lives of 
Saints. 

The text here printed has been carefully copied for me by Fr. 
Ephraim Barsom, the head of the West-Syrian press at Mardin. I 
examined myself the original, but was unable to fill the lacune of the 
few words which here and there could not be deciphered. These 
words have almost completely faded away, and for their restoration 
we are reduced to a surmise. In the text of the present edition when 
this restoration did not lack probability, we have placed the restored 
word between brackets; but when such a restoration would, in our 
judgment, have involved a mere conjecture, we have deemed it wiser 
to refer to it by the word “‘illegible,” in the translation, and by three 
dots in the text. 

The copy transcribed from the unique manuscript at Mardin is 
now preserved in the John Rylands Library, where it is placed at the 
end of some chapters of the works of Gregory of Cyprus (fourth 
century) on Christian monachism. In 1914 I published an English 


translation of this document (Zxfosztor, p. 227 sg.) with a short 
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Foreword containing the principal points of comparison with some 
early Christian compositions. But as no serious judgment can be 
formed of a writing in the absence of its original text, I present here 
to the students of Christian antiquities the Syriac text from which the 
English translation was derived. 

In his interesting Introduction to the Acts of Euphemia,’ F. C. 
Burkitt has made the happy remark that the East has always been 
famous for the telling of tales. If this remark is given the full credit 
which it deserves, very few apocryphal stories would afford insoluble 
problems to hagiologists. To cast into the mould of a mere tale the 
history of saints and of popular heroes is the favourite art of the 
Syrians, who count in their ~ar¢yvologium scores of lives of saints 
which in later generations have been made accessible to Western 
Christendom. In this category are to be included the Acts of 
Judas Thomas, of Peter and Paul and of all the ancient productions 
of Edessene literature. So far as our knowledge goes this kind of 
hagiology flourished from the third to the fifth century. If the psycho- 
logical mind of the actual inhabitants of the country be of any value 
for our investigations of the early centuries of our era, and if the 
present art of telling a tale in Syria can have certain resemblance with 
its prototype of the heroic age of Christianity, the process of its 
evolution would be as follows :— 

After the death of a hero, his history was transmitted orally from 
father to son among certain literary circles. Several years later some 
other circles wished to know something about the hero on whom 
praise was so skilfully lavished by his first admirers. The duty of 
enlightening such people and of writing down on parchment the 
hero’s exploits was naturally incumbent on the persons belonging to 
the first group of men, and preferably on a man who by reason of 
social standing or intellectual proficiency was in a more favourable 
position to perform the task. The accuracy of the history written in 
this way depended on the man who wrote it, on the distance which 
separated him from the hero, and on the personal authority of 
people who constituted the intermediary links separating him from the 
hero. This method proved very successful and was adopted in the 
eighth century by the Muslim Syrians as a. basis for. the more 
recent history of the founder of Islam and his first disciples. The only 


' Euphemia and the Goth, p. 50. 
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difference which distinguishes the Christian from the Mohammedan 
oral tradition, is the mention, in the latter, of the intermediary tradi- 
tionists. ‘This difference arose from the sceptical attitude of Chris- 
tians and Jews towards the new heroes of Southern and Central 
Arabia. The Muslim writers were obliged to give greater precision 
and more actuality to their traditionists in face of people naturally 
indifferent and even hostile. The Muslim was obliged to say : Peter 
told Paul, Paul told James, James told John, John told my father, and 
my father told me; the Christian his predecessor, speaking to Chris- 
tians, could only say : it has been told, or I heard from some friends, 
or Paul said so, and could even sometimes dispense with all formali- 
ties and approach without compromise the subject he wanted to trans- 
mit to posterity. 

In the development of this method certain bold writers could even 
find their way for putting in the mouth of their hero what Jost factum 
they wanted him to have said in some circumstances of his life, or for 
making him tell his own story from beginning to end. In the C/emen- 
tine Flomilies, Clement is made to say “Ey KAypns, Popatov 
moitns wv, and in the Recognitions the narrator wants him 
to begin with Ayo Clemens in urbe Roma natus, ex prima 
@tate pudicitie studium gesst. All these methods of narration 
are simple ramifications of the art of story telling, and constitute 
an embellishment and an amplification of the fact that the narrator 
had not seen the hero whose life he was preserving for future 
generations. . 

The present life of Clement of Rome is to be classed in this 
category of tales. What enhances its value are the similarities and 
dissimilarities which it offers when compared with the Clementine 
literature of the third century. Our document is more sober in detail 
than both the HYowzlies and the Recognitions, lacking as it does 
scores of incidents which if not identical with the fantastic fairies of 
the Arabian Nights, or the allegorical allusions and genealogical 
trees of animals of the Acta Thome, yet by their curious se ex 
scéne, have many points of resemblance with the life and adventures 
of the Twin of our Lord. . 

The main points of difference between the already known Clemen- 
tine literature and our document may be summarized as follows :— 

1. Our document nowhere makes mention of Sz#zon Magis who 
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plays such an important réle in Clement’s life. Lipsius * has since 
1872 believed that the magician Simon was to be regarded as a 
mythical person who has never existed, Simon being simply a pseudo- 
nym of the Apostle Paul. Hort* has tried to refute Lipsius’ view 
with apparently good reasons. The document here printed supports 
the theory of the absence of the magician’s intercourse with Peter and 
Clement in the original form of the story, and this induces us to suppose 
that Simon’s introduction in the scene might have been a late embellish- 
ment of the narrative. ! 

2. In the Clementine literature (Pat Greco-Lat. I, 1359 
and II, 330) Clement’s mother is called Mattidia ; the present docu- 
ment calls her Mitrodora. Both names sound well, and it is impossible 
to decide which of them she actually bore, although Mitrodora, by its 
relation to pitpa or MiOpas, would seem to be more likely. There 
is also a difference in the names of the other members of the family, 
for whereas the HYomzdies (2bzd. II, 330) call his father Faustinus, 
and his two brothers Faustinianus and Faustus, the Aecognztzons 
(zed. I, 1359) give Faustinianus as the name of the father. This 
small variant might be due to a slip of the pen on the part of 
the scribes, and much must not be built on it, but it is worth while to 
remark that our document is in harmony with the Aecognz¢zons against 
the Homilies. 

8. In the Clementine writings, the father is said to have left at 
home Clement, his youngest son, when he set sail in search of his wife 
and his two other children. The present document informs us that he 
took Clement with him. 

4. The manner in which Clement and his relations became 
acquainted with Simon Peter, and met with one another after their 
previous separation is told in a form very different from that with which 
we are familiar in the Clementine literature. Generally speaking the 
details of the narrative of the new document are more naturally handled 
and explained, and no resort is made to the elaborate incidents of 
the Greek HYomzles and the Latin Recognitions. Our document 
might, therefore, have preserved a more ancient form of the tale. 
Towards the middle of the third century, a Syrian or a Palestinian 


‘In his Quellen d. rom. Petrussage. 
ns ona Introductory to the Study of the Clementine Recognitions, 
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writer would have brooded over a sober tradition and cast it into the 
mould of a detailed tale. A sober story, unless it be an abridgment 
of a longer one, is generally considered as a more primitive form of 
an oral tradition, and until it is proved, through other channels, 
that our document is 7 facto an abridgment of both Homies and 
Fecognitions combined, which in view of the deep changes involved 
it would be difficult to prove, we might safely assume that it preserves 
a more authentic exposition of facts than the corresponding Greco- 
Latin productions of the third or fourth century. 

Another interesting point of comparison may be drawn from the 
Acta Eustachi (in Acta Sanctorum, Vol. VI, pp. 123-135). 
These spurious Acts tell us that a certain Placidus, who at his baptism 
received the name of Eustachius, was martyred under the reign of 
Hadrian with his wife Theopistis and his two sons Agapius and 
Theopistus. The manner of losing his wife and his children and of 
meeting them again, and the way the mother recognizes her children 
after a long absence, offer unmistakable parallels with the adventures 
of Clement and his relatives. These coincidences, we have said in 
our study referred to above, will perhaps establish the assumption that 
the tale of a man losing his wife and two children, and recovering 
them afterwards through the good fortune of having adopted some 
Christian beliefs, was the outcome of a folk-lore which seems to have 
formed the staple of the evening conversation of many a Christian in 
the first centuries of our era. 

The epoch of the appearance of such a legend is difficult to de- 
termine. A\s far as the tale of Eustachius is concerned the Bollandists 
who edited it remark naively : ‘‘Quamquam hoc anonymi scriptoris 
testimonium, non magni ponderis esse posset apud criticos magis 
severos”. The most ancient mention of the tale in the writings of 
Christian fathers, is, according to the Bollandists, made by Joannes 
Damascenus (27d. p. 108). This being the case, one is tempted to 
believe that the final redaction of the Acts can scarcely go back to a 
time preceding the fifth century. In the case of a contrary assumption 
one would have thought that the tale would have been represented in 
Syriac literature, either in a translation or in a modified form of new 
recension. Since, in the editor's opinion, Palestine is given as the 
country of the hero's adventures and the Jordan as the sacred river 
where he lost his children, it would be unreasonable to suppose that 
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the beautiful tale would have escaped the attention of Syrian hagio- 
logists. 

The question of the date of the Clementine literature seems, on 
the other hand, to be more complicated. Hort (zézd. p. 24 sq.) has 
referred to two passages of Origen which seem to suggest that their 
writer was acquainted with an older form of the Recognitions. The 
first passage is important because it alludes to astrological computations 
found in both Recognitions and Origen, and Hort adds ingeniously : 
‘As a matter of fact these chapters coincide pretty closely with the 
Book of the Laws of Countries extant in Syriac and in part in Greek, 
written by an early Bardesanist ; and comparison shows that the Re- 
cognitions borrowed from the Bardesanist Book, ot vice versd”. 
Here we are in the school of the Edessene Bardesanes. Hort’s view 
is clearly borne out by the close relation which exists between the 
method of telling a tale used in Acts of Judas Thomas and the 
Clementine Recognitions and Homilies. The Acts of /udas 
Thomas are certainly the work of a pupil or grand pupil of Bardes- 
anes, and if the astrological chapters found in the Recognztions are 
as Hort rightly asserts derived from Bardesanes, there should not be 
much difficulty in finding the country of the Recogzztzons, nor the 
probable date of their composition. The country would be a town 
in North-Eastern Syria, and the probable date of their composition 
225-245. 

The information given by Eusebius, in the chapter devoted to 
Clement (III, 38, 5), is also important. After mentioning his Epistles 
to the Corinthians, he proceeds: ‘‘ Nay, moreover, certain men have 
yesterday and quite lately (y€s kat mpanv) brought forward as 
written by him other verbose and lengthy writings, said to contain 
dialogues of Peter and Appion of which not the slightest mention is 
to be found among the ancients, for they do not even preserve in purity 
the stamp of the apostolic orthodoxy”. The expressions “ yesterday 
and quite lately” used by Eusebius seem to corroborate the above 
date 225-245. The historian had chiefly in view the refutation of 
those who ascribed the pseudo-Clementine writings to the apostolic 
age, and the vehement xés «al mpéyy are simply an accentuation 
of this idea, without any attempt to determine the year or day. 

Coming to our new Syriac document, we notice that it certainly 
belongs to the group of hagiographical pieces represented by the /c’s 
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of Judas Thomas, and by several other pious compositions. A de- 
finite date will probably never be given to these pieces, but I think 
that we should not be far from truth if we tried to ascribe them to the 
second half of the third century of our era. 

In the above lines:we have taken into account only the older form 
of the romance, which, in the opinion of some critics, the Clementines 
exhibited before they came to be fixed in their present order. As 
they stand in Greek and Latin MSS., Waitz! and Bohmer- 
Romundt,” have dated the Recognitzons after 350, on the ground of 
their Eunomian Arianism (cf. Aecog. III, 2-11). Harnack * believes 
that this Arianism may be explained by the Lucianic school, and 
consequently dates them between 290 and 360. Quite recently 
Chapman‘ has dated as follows the different parts which compose the 
Clementine Recognitions and Homilies :— 

(1) Dialogues of Peter and Appion c. 320. (2) The first 
edition of the completed romance ¢. 330. It was perhaps retouched 
(3) by its author some years later. One of these versions was abridged 
and dislocated in (4) the /Yomlies c. 350-400. Another version. 
was interpolated and altered (5) by a Eunomian ¢. 365-370; 
this was abridged further (6) c. 370-390 ; the last two, (5) and 
(6), were known to Rufinus ; he translated the shorter of them (7): 
c. 400. A somewhat expurgated edition (8) was apparently current 
among the Byzantines, according to the testimony of Nicephorus, and 
was used by Maximus and others.” 

The grounds for ascribing the whole of the Clementine literature 
in their present form to such a late date are mainly :-— 

1. The occurrence in Recognitions, |, 73 of the word Archie- 
piscopus which is unknown before the fourth century. 

2. Some striking parallels between the doctrine of the Aecog- 
nitions and that of Eunomius’s Liber Afolegeticus written about 
362. 

These two objections fall to the ground in the light of the new 
document, in which there is no suggestion of the doctrinal develop- 
ments of the fourth century, and no intention on the part of the writer 
to dogmatize either in an orthodox or in an Arian sense. 


1 Die Pseudo-Clementinen, 1904, p. 371. 
2 Zeitschr. Wiss. Theol. \903, p. 374. 
® Chron, Il, 534-535. * Zeitsch, Neut, Wiss. 1908, p. 32. 
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We conclude this short preface by the following lines taken from 
the number of the Zxfosztor referred to above: Critics will doubt- 
less remark that this document is cast in a mould far more Jewish than 
the Pseudo-Clementine Recognitions and [Tomulies can claim. This 
characteristic is a criterion not always to be despised in ascribing 
historical lucubrations to a determined epoch. In this respect the 
reader will surely notice that Peter is always called Simon or Simon | 
Cephas, and never Peter or Simon Peter. Syriac scholars who are 
not accustomed to find very often in Syriac literature this old name 
applied to the head of the Apostles in such an exclusive manner will 
no doubt bear a certain testimony to the archaism of the narration. 
Its illustrations are generally drawn from the Old Testament, and 
everything in it suggests that it might have seen the light before the 
fourth century which saw the beginning of the doctrinal hellenization 
of Edessa and the neighbouring districts. 

The Syriac style of the document is pure, and free from that ex- 
uberance of incorrectness and stiffness which characterize some Syriac 
translations of Greek originals, and the critic who would maintain that 
it has been originally written in Syriac will have powerful weapons in 
hand to defend his opinion. 


TRANSLATION. 


Again a story about Clement, the disciple of Simon Cephas, and 
about his parents and his brothers, how they also have been evangel- 
ized. 

There was in the city of Rome a rich man called Faustinianus, 
and the name of his wife was Mitrodora. They openly worshipped 
idols, and though they did not know God, they served Him truly and 
justly. They gave alms to the poor from their riches, like Job, and 
received the strangers and the poor like Abraham. The word of the 
Scripture was fulfilled in them, which says: ‘‘ He who fears God 
behaves justly,” and ‘‘ Abraham believed in God, when still pagan, 
and He gave him the reward of his justice”.' And this just Faus- 
tinianus received the reward of his:justice at the end of his life. And 
as Abraham and Sarah have been tested through Isaac, so (Faustini- 
anus and Mitrodora) were without an heir, in order that justice 


"Cf. Gen. XV. 6; Rom. Iv. 3; Gal. 11. 6. 
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might be performed in them, and righteousness might increase through 
them. 

If the hired man does not work, he cannot claim his salary, because 
it is not written that just people received any reward except after 
they had worked, and wicked people any chastisement till they had 
simed. If Adam had not transgressed, he would not have been 
driven out of Paradise ; and if Cain had not committed murder, 
trepidation would not have dwelt in his limbs ; and the robber did 
not enter into Paradise till he confessed. So is the case with these 
just people, Faustinianus and his wife, whose rewards are according 
to their toil ; and since I have narrated the nature of their work, | 
will now relate their exploits. He who has the clean ears of the 
words of love, let him approach and hear a pleasant account and 
delight in it. 

These righteous people were deprived of posterity, and for a long 
time they were distressed. After a certain time, God wished to com- 
fort them and to show them that He had not kept back their reward 
from them. Miutrodora, then, had two babes in her womb, as Rebecca 
had Esau and Jacob. She gave them names, to the elder Faustinus 
and to the younger Faustus. She brought forth also another child, 
and she called him Clement. 

Then the Evil One, the enemy of justice, wished to make them 
stumble by his craftiness, and to insinuate himself to these good people. 
The Lord promised to Eve and Adam the paradise of Eden, and the 
Evil One degraded them from their ranks, and God sent His Only 
Begotten, and saved them and made them go up to a place higher 
than the first. The Devil suggested to the brothers of Joseph to sell 
him, and God made hima redeemer to them, in the day of distress. 
(The Devil) wished, too, to dishonour Mitrodora by a detestable 
adultery, and this motive distracted her, and she returned to God. 

Faustinianus had a brother, and the Evil One insinuated to him 
to conceive a passion for the wife of his brother ; and though he re- 
peatedly solicited her, the faithful((woman) never wronged her hus- 
band, and she thought of a means to vanquish the Evil One. She 
made a false pretence, as if she had dreamt it, to take her boys and to 
go away from her husband, in order that by her absence the fire sur- 
rounding that violent man might be extinguished. 

Now, one day Faustinianus came home according to his custom, 
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and noticing that his wife was sad, he asked her : “‘ What is the cause 
of thy sadness ?” She said to him: “‘] am sad, my lord, because I 
shall go away from thee and far from thy company”. Then Faus- 
tinianus became angry, and began to threaten and to say : ‘‘ Who is 
it that has designed to sever thee from thy spouse ? I swear by the 
mighty gods of all Rome to deliver to terrible punishment him who 
designed this against me, and also to plunder his’ substance, in order 
that he may not speak behind the back of a man stronger than he.” 
Mitrodora said to him : ‘‘ Let thy wrath be not kindled, because he 
who will separate us one from each other is stronger than thou. Listen 
to me, my lord, and I shall tell thee the dream that I dreamt. | saw 
a man of fire seizing in his hand a sword of fire, and his lips sprinkling 
dew. He appeared to me like a furnace, and said to me and earnestly 
ordered me ‘ To-morrow take thy two boys, Faustinus and Faustus, 
and go away from Rome; leave thy youngest son and thy husband 
in Rome, and do not come back to thy spouse till | warn thee’. The 
man that I saw told me all these things (and added) ‘If thou dost 
not listen to everything I have told thee, I shall destroy thee with thy 
sons and thy husband’. I am very sorry that he whom I saw did not 
explain to me how long we shall be separated. Lo, the dream is 
unveiled ; interpret it thyself, since thou art wise.” 

When Faustinianus heard that, he was amazed ; he wondered, 
feared, and said : ‘‘ This is hard to be explained by wise men ; even 
the mighty gods of Rome do not know what this vision means. | 
heard that there was one God in the earth . . . (e/egible word) ; 
perhaps this dream . . . (z//egible word) is by means of dreams . . . 
(:l/egible word) showed himself this year. Because those who know 
science say that it is the true God who created heaven and earth who 
wrought a wonderful miracle in every country, and that this is one of 
His disciples. Take then thy two boys, as He told thee, and go away 
from Rome, so that He may not be angry ; because if He is angry 
the earth will shake; and the sea will dry up if He rebukes it, be- 
cause He is its Lord. Lo, our fellow-kinsmen are in Athens, the 
Great . . . (z//egtble word) to them, as the man of dreams told thee. 
Take provisions for one year or two, and slaves and maids will come 
afterwards and serve thee. Take care of thyself and of thy children ; 
become like a mild dove which diligently attends to its nestlings, and 
feeds them by the pecking of its mouth ; become like a sparrow which 
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hides its nest from the spectators, and protects its nestlings from the 
hunters by its shrewdness ; become like a turtle-dove which loves its 
male, and keeps jealously the love of its consort.” With such words 
Faustinianus warned his wife, and both spoke to each other in the 
grief of their separation. Faustinianus was very distressed, but Mitro- 
dora did not wish to disclose a hidden secret ; God prompted them 
to this deed in order that their righteousness might be revealed to 
everybody. 

And when Faustinianus agreed to send his wife, he endowed her 
with provisions, gold, slaves, and maids, and gave her her two children. 
When parting from her husband, she said to him : ‘‘ Good-bye,’ O 
man of my childhood and keeper of my youth. Who can know if we 
see one another again ; like a father . . . (e/egzb/e word) my lord, 
to the youngest son . . .” (2//egible word). 

She put to sea with her two boys, and when the ship moved two 
days in the sea, in the morning of the third day the sea grew rough, 
and began to roar as a (thirsty) lion for a well (of water),” and the 
waves began to be vehemently wild . . . (2//egzble word), and from 
everywhere violent winds and tempests tosseth (it >). Then Mitrodora 
cried, bewailed, and said :_ ‘‘ They say that Thou art God, O Son of 
Mary ; if Thou art God, come to our help and rescue us ; if height, 
depth, sea and land are under Thy command, the slave obeys his master 
and does not revolt against him”. And she said with great distress : 
‘‘ Woe is me, I wished to be drawn from a corrupted pond of sins, 
and lo, I am sinking in a sea of water, and there is no one to rescue. 
Woe is me, | proved an evil stumbling block to my two children.” 
And when waves tossed her about on every side, she cried in the 
name of Jesus the Nazarene, and stretched her hands and embraced 
her boys. And she began to complain (in the presence of) her beloved 
ones ; ‘‘ (Cursed be) the hour in which I have separated my boys from 
their father, and this death which has surrounded me from every side. 
If Thou (Jesus) rescue me with my children, Heaven forbid that I 
worship or sacrifice except to Thy name.” 

When, in a prostration, she was praying before God with sobbing, 
the waves struck the ship from every side and it broke up, and those 
who were in it floated upon water like bits of grass; and mother and 


7 ‘ (zt, remain in peace. * We read dcra instead of dra. 
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children were hidden from one another on the sea. And God made 
a sign to the sea not to destroy them, as He has commanded it for 
Jonas, and it listened to Him. He, therefore, bade the sea to keep 
them and not to harm them without His order ; because God can 
keep (a man) in the sea as if he were on land, since sea and land are 
under His command. 
While they were tossed in the sea during all the night, salvation 
dawned on them in the morning. The right hand that has been 
stretched to Simon, and he was drawn up, has been stretched to the 
help of the woman and her sons ; and as God willed in His mercy, 
He made them reach the port of Tripoli. 

Seamen went out in the morning and saw them weeping by the 
sea-shore. A widow took them, honoured them, and brought them 
up with great honour. She gave them names: she called the one 
Anicetus and the other Aquilas. 

As to their mother, God willed and made her reach the town of 
Arad. She began to weep for her boys, saying : ‘‘ Where shall I go 
to seek your corpses, O my beloved sons who are drowned in the sea ? 
Behold, I am deprived of my beloved and of my acquaintances. 
Woe is me, I was like a ship bearing riches, and the waves of the sea 
scattered my riches and threw my treasures to the wind, and lo, I am 
like a vine whose beauty hail has destroyed. Would that I had swift 
wings like those of young eagles, to go and see thee, O Faustinianus, 
when wandering after us; when sending slaves bearing provisions, 
and these (slaves) returning back to thee, bearing bad news ; when 
sending (letters) to the inhabitants of Athens about us, and these 
answering thee with bitter letters ; when caught by the day of weeping 
and grief, and encircled by all pains and severe tribulations ! ” 

While Mitrodora was afflicted by these and similar things, the 
chiefs of the town of Arad heard, and gathered round her and asked 
her, saying: “‘ What is thy story, O woman ? and which is thy 
country ? Behold! thy voice has shaken all our town.” And she 
told them truly all her story. And they began to console her, but 
she afflicted herself with cries and lamentations. 

Then a widow came to her, and began to comfort her, saying : 
‘““T am a widow like thee, and deprived of husband and children. 
Come to my house, and we will live together in bereavement and 
spend our life in bitterness.” And Mitrodora went to her, and was, 
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out of necessity, begging her bread. When she noticed that her 
strength was failing, she went and sat at the gate of the town, so that 
she might take alms from the people. But where she most suffered, 
there deliverance dawned on her through Simon, the head of the 
disciples. 

After Mitrodora had spent two years in this great hardship, 
Faustinianus got together provisions, and sent them through his slaves. 
When the messengers reached Athens and asked the kinsmen of 
Faustinianus about Mitrodora, they answered them: ‘‘ We have not 
seen here this woman and we have not heard her story”. The mes- 
sengers went back weeping and bearing letters full of sorrow and 
news of anguish. When they called on Faustinianus and he read 
these letters, he was pained, and he wailed and wept bitterly. He 
wrote letters to all quarters, countries, and villages. Messengers 
scoured all countries and flew to all quarters, but returned with weep- 
ing. Faustinianus began then to wear deep mourning, took his 
youngest son, and went out wandering about and asking everybody : 
‘‘ Have you seen my wife and her sons drowned, or roving along the 
roads?” When he was walking and asking, he lost sight of the 
young boy, and from deep grief he did not notice that. 

When the boy Clement was straying, a seaman took him and got 
him into a ship, and in that very night they sailed for the country of 
Syria. And when Simon was teaching by the seashore, in towns, the 
seaman took the boy, and gave him to Simon, and he became his 
disciple. He was the first disciple that Simon Cephas had. And 
Simon took the boy Clement and went to Tripoli, in order to evan- 
gelize there. 

While he was teaching, the woman who had brought up his 
brothers came and gave them up to become the disciples of Simon 
Cephas; and the grace of God thus gathered together the three 
brothers. The head of the Apostles and they three ate and drank 
together, and they did not know one another. 

And Simon went away to Arad, to preach there the true faith ; 
for the grace of God called him to comfert ihe weak woman by means 
of her three beloved ones. 

When Simon and Clement were in their way, Simon said to 
Clement : ‘My brother, behold! thou hast been twenty years with 


me, and I did not ask thee what was thy country, cr where thou 
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camest from, or if thou knewest whether thou hadst parents or kins- 
men”. When Clement heard that he began to weep bitterly, and 
said to him: ‘Listen, my lord, and I shall speak before thee: I am 
from a great family of the city of Rome, from the royal family, the son 
of Faustinianus the great; the name of my mother was Mitrodora ; 
and besides, thy servant had two brothers, the name of the elder was 
Faustinus, and of the other Faustus. My mother dreamt a dream, 
which became the cause of her death; she saw a man of fire riding 
on horses of fire and he said to her, ‘ Arise, take thy children and go 
away from Rome’. My father had kinsmen in Athens ; he gave her 
provisions and the brothers elder than 1, and he sent her to Athens ; 
and since they left us we have not heard any news about her ; my 
father sent messages to all countries, and no one said that he had seen 
them ; then my father took me and went away wandering and asking 
everybody about them. When walking, | and my father, on the sea- 
shore, I have been out of his sight, and through the pain of his heart, 
he did not notice me in that moment. As to me, when a seaman 
noticed me, he took me, put me on board and brought me to thee ; 
such a pain, and such trials befell me! Now God knows if my 
parents survive or not.” 

And Simon was amazed, and glorified God and began to cry in 
sorrow and to say to the child in grief: ‘1 have hope in God, that if 
thy parents are alive, thou wilt soon see them”. 

When Simon and Clement reached the gate of Arad, Simon saw 
Mitrodora sitting, and said to her : ‘‘ Woman thou art young in thy 
age,—and thou chosest this ignominious business for thee ; why likest 
thou not to. . .? (?//evible word), and thou wilt live”. She said 
to Simon : “ My lord, if thou knewest the hardships that I have borne, 
and the pains that my eyes have seen, even if thou hadst a remedy of 
death, thou wouldst have given it to me, so that | should drink it and 
be delivered from this pain”. 

The divine Apostle said to her : ‘‘O woman, reveal thy story to 
me, and | have aremedy of life that I shall give thee ; drink of it and 
be saved from thy pain”. 

And the woman began to tell successively all her story. When 
the divine Apostle heard it, his mind rejoiced, and he glorified God 
for having soon answered his prayers. When the woman was telling 
all this, Clement was in the town with his friends. And Simon 
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Cephas said to her: ‘“‘ Woman, thy pains are bitter, and thy ailment 
is great, but | have hope in God that He will comfort thee in thy 
pains ”. 

When Simon was still speaking to her, the young Clement re- 
turned back to him. Simon then said to him: ‘Tell me, my son, all 
that thou toldest me on the way”. 

And the young man began to tell all that he had endured. And 
Simon said to Mitrodora : ‘‘ Listen to what this young man is telling”. 
When she listened, her heart glowed towards this young man, her son, 
and she recognized him. The young man, too, recognized his mother. 

And the mother began to say to her son : ‘‘ Come in peace thou 
who takest away my pains and wipest the tears off my eyes ; come in 
peace, O slain man who lived again, O dead man who comforted his 
parents by his resurrection !_1 worship the God who made me worthy 
to see thee; I confess Him, because those who trust in Him will 
not be confounded. I am Mitrodora, thy mother. I hope that 
He who has counted us as worthy to meet each other will count us 
also as worthy to see thy brothers.” 

And Simon took Clement and his mother and went to the young 
men, his brothers. Before they reached them, they looked at Clement 
and his mother with him, and they began to grumble, saying: ‘“‘ Who 
is this woman who speaks to Clement and walks with him >? Behold, 
we have been fellow-disciples for twenty years, and we have not seen 
him either speaking to a woman or looking at a woman ; can she be 
his mother >” 

When Clement reached them, his brothers asked him without 
knowing that he was their brother : “‘ Tell us, our brother, who is this 
woman whois with thee 2” What great marvel, my brothers! How 
great is the Providence of God—to whom be glory! Who will not 
wonder! Who will not glorify God for His mercy and for His 
great compassion towards His creature!* Three beautiful branches 
were cut off from their vine, and April came in its season and made 
them blossom in their vine! How beautiful are three mild doves 
which flew from their nest, and when they escaped the sparrow- 
hawk, they gathered at the voice of their mother! How beautiful 
are three young eagles which grew up without their parents, and 
when their wings were sufficiently strong, they came and caused their 
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parents to rejoice! A poor woman who during twenty years has 
been deprived of her children, the grace of God gathered them in one 
hour, and they came to her! Then Clement answered his brothers, 
not knowing that they were his brothers: ‘‘ My brothers, this is my 
mother !”” . 

His brothers began then to ask him: “‘ Tell us, our brother ; 
behold we have lived together for twenty years, and we did not ask 
thee where thou camest from, and what thy family was in the world ; 
tell us that now, and we will tell thee from whence we are”. And 
Clement began to tell to his brothers, none knowing that all were 
brothers. the one to the other. Their mother was standing far from 
there and hearing the words of their mouths. ‘“‘ As to me, O my 
brothers, | am from the city of Rome; my father was called Faus- 
tinianus, and my mother Mitrodora; I had two. brothers, and their 


names, for one, was Faustinus, and for the other, Faustus; and | 


through a dream that my mother dreamt, we have been scattered 
among the nations ; and now, by the will of God, I have found my 
mother, and have recognized her.” 

His brothers said with tears in their eyes: “‘ Our brother, from 
thy words, if they are true, thou art our brother, and we are thy 
brothers ; I am Faustinus, and this is our brother Faustus. When we 
went out (of Rome) and sailed for two days in the sea, our ship 
broke up . . . (c//egzb/e word), and we have been scattered among 
the nations.” 

Their mother heard these things, and her arms were restored, for 
they had been for a long time withered. She embraced them in 
weeping and in saying to them: “Be sure that | am your mother 
Mitrodora, who was sent to Athens with you, by your father”. 
And together they glorified God who had gathered them into His 
sheepfold. 

Then the three brothers asked Simon, their master, to baptize 
their mother. And when they found a place fit for baptism, they 
showed it to their holy master, and he baptized Mitrodora ; then he 
sent the three brothers with their mother to Laodicea, And he 
stood up to pray, and then to follow them; when he prayed, he 
said: ‘*O God, in the hands of whom all the ends (of the earth) 
are; O God, rich in mercy, as Thou hast gathered these by Thy 
mercy, answer me my prayer from Thy treasure ; if the husband of 
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Thy handmaid Mitrodora be alive, make him present to see his wife 
and his sons ; if he be kept in life may a sign from Thee make him 
present, in order that he may come and receive Thy yoke, and work 
with us in Thy vineyard”. And God heard quickly the voice of the 
Apostle, and a (divine) sign caught away Faustinianus from Rome 
and brought him to Simon, the Apostle. 

‘And when Simon was walking in the way, behold, an aged man 
stood before him, dressed in old patches and in worn-out clothes, and 
with much dust on him, like a poor man. Simon asked him : ‘‘ Who 
art thou, man, that thou wanderest in the hills? Art thou a thief, a 
robber, or a shedder of men’s blood ?” 

The old man answered Simon with great grief, and said, “I am 
neither a thief nor a robber ; but thy servant is from the city of Rome. 
I had a wife and three sons, and when she was asleep she dreamt a 
bad dream, and through it we have been scattered among the nations. 
This happened twenty years ago, and behold, | am wandering after 
them, and I cannot find them ; and to-day when I was in the country 
of Rome, something like a right hand caught me and flung me into 
this country. Behold, | am under some phantasms and agitated, 
since I do not know where | am.” 

Simon said : ‘‘ If somebody comes now and shows thee thy wife 
and thy sons, what wilt thou give him?” Theold man said: ‘‘God 
is witness that I have no other thing than that I shall become a slave 
before him for ever”. : 

And Simon took him and went to his encampment; and Simon 
raised his voice saying: ‘‘Come, Mitrodora, and see Faustinianus, 
thy husband ; take thy beloved ones, and come to meet him ; like an 
eagle he has crossed sea and land for thy sake”. And all at once 
she flew like a dove, and took her nestlings with her ; but when she saw 
Faustinianus dressed in patches and surrounded by poverty, she asked 
him with great grief: ‘“ Tell me, O man, what is thy country ? It 
seems to me that thy limbs have borne many pains. | craved long to 
see my spouse, but the figure that I notice in thee is not his.” 

The old man, then, said to her: “If thou art Mitrodora, I am 
Faustinianus ’’. 

And Mitrodora said to him: ‘“‘ Where are the glory and the 
beauty that thou didst put on and the gorgeous raiment in which 


thou wast dressed ?” 
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The old man said to her in grief : ‘‘ Since the day when thou and 
thy children were separated from me, | have been in pain and wander- 
ing for your sake ; sea, I crossed ; land, I scoured ; height, I trod ; 
and depth, my soul sounded ; thirst overpowered me, hunger tormented 
me, bareness of feet made me suffer, heat burned me, and cold dried 
me, so that I might find you ; and I did not find quietness till now ”. 

And Mitrodora said to him: ‘‘ Come, O tree, and see the branches 
which had been separated from thee ; they have become staves, and 
behold, they are sustaining us”. The old man, then, approached, and 
kissed his sons tenderly ; and began to weep upon them as if they 
were departed people rising (from the dead), and said : ‘‘ Come in 
peace, O slain ones, who have returned (to life)! O departed ones, 
who have been resuscitated ! Blessed are my eyes, for I have seen 
you to-day! I glorify God, because He gave you to me to sustain 
my old age, to take away my pains, and to console my affliction.” 

And Simon Cephas baptized also the old man, their father ; and 
all, mother, sons, and father, became pure sanctuaries and dwellings 
to the Holy Spirit, reached a high rank, and were much renowned in 
sanctity. 

And we all, let us glorify God who comforts distressed people, 
and takes away the pains of those who trust in His name. Glory be 
to Him for ever and ever. Amen. 


Il. THE BOOK OF SHEM SON OF NOAH. 
FOREWORD. 


The curious treatise here printed will add something to our know- 
ledge of Biblical Apocrypha. The field of extension of these spurious 
productions is already very wide, but, if we mistake not, none of them 
purports in a similar way to predict events dealing with agriculture. 
Our work is a kind of agricultural horoscopy ascribed to Shem son of 
Noah.- In the Book of /ubilees x. 12 ; xx1. 70, mention is made 
of certain books of Noah. ‘‘ And he gave all that he had written to 
Shem, his eldest son ; for he loved him exceedingly above all his 
sons” (R. H. Charles’ Apocrypha and Pseudopigrapha, Ml, 28). 
“For thus | (Abraham) have found it written in the books of my 
forefathers, and in the words of Enoch, and in the words of Noah” 
(zb:d. p. 44). ‘‘ For so my father Abraham commanded me ; for so 
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he found it in the writing of the Book of Noah concerning the blood” 
(Testament of Levi, rbid. p. 365). In the Book of Enoch there 
are also traces of a certain apocalyptic work attributed to him (1 En. 
6-11; 54,7; 55,2; 65-69, etc., of Charles’ edition). Ephiphanius 
(Adv. Her. xxvi. 1) tells us that among some Gnostic sects a book 
was current bearing the name of Nuria, Noah’s wife. 

In the text of /adz/ees quoted above it is only said that Shem 
transmitted to posterity his father’s works, and no specified book is 
directly attributed to him. From Zhe Jewish Encyclopedia (xI. 
262) we learn “‘ that Shem is supposed by the Rabbis to have estab- 
lished a school in which the Torah was studied, and among the pupils 
of which was Jacob. Later Shem was joined by Eber,—and the 
school was called after both of them. Besides, the school was the 
seat of a regular de¢-adzz which promulgated the laws current in those 
times. The dc¢-din of Shem proclaimed the prohibition of and the 
punishment for adultery.” ‘This last feature must not be overlooked 
in reading the present apocryphon in which there is frequent mention 
of adultery. 

Many public libraries contain physician Asaph’s medical treatise 
described by Steinschneider (/7edr. B2b/. xix. 35, 64, 84, 105). The 
introduction to this treatise registers a tradition to the effect that Shem 
son of Noah was the inventor of medicine which had been revealed to 
him by the Angels. This information would also tend to explain why 
a treatise on astromancy or horoscopy could have been written under 
the name of Shem. In ancient times no good physician was able to 
dispense with astromancy, and after all the herbal drugs had failed, it 
was the handiest recipe to produce effects that no other medicine could 
produce. It was on many occasions a safe panacea admitting of scarcely 
any exceptions. 

The Book of Shem, son of Noah, has been mainly written for 
people interested in agriculture. It tells which is the good year for 
cultivation, and which is the best month in which to sow. Shem 
draws his knowledge of these questions from the twelve signs-of the 
zodiac. From the same source he can foretell the dearness or cheap- 
ness of the most necessary articles of food : wheat, barley, watered 
cereals, oil, wine ; and is able also to prognosticate the health oi the 
most useful domestic animals such as sheep and cattle. 

The country in which the Book of Shei was written is easy to 
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determine. The author lays stress continually on events dealing with 
Egypt and Palestine. As far as Egypt is concerned the inundation 
of the Nile takes a prominent place, and is mentioned in every section. 
Of the Egyptian towns Alexandria is the only one which has deserved 
special record. As far as Palestine is concerned, the holy city has 
no place in the mind of Shem, and curiously enough, his mind was 
not interested in any other Biblical town. Probably Damascus and 
the district of Hauran which are frequently mentioned by name con- 
stituted an integral part of Palestine in the geography of the treatise. 
From these precise data, it is safe to infer that the work was written 
somewhere in Egypt for people who-had great interest in Palestine, 
or somewhere in Palestine for people who had great interest in Egypt. 

Unfortunately we cannot be so categorical as to the question of 
the epoch of the appearance of the work. On. the one hand it does 
not contain any precise historical details entitling us to fix on a de- 
termined date, and on the other hand the frequent mention of the 
Romans and of their kings induces us to suppose that it saw the light 
in the period of the Roman domination of Egypt and Palestine. 
Further, the writer seems to have certain interest in the matter of 
Jewish emigration from Palestine, because he distinctly mentions the 
propitious and unpropitious years for emigration. If any argument 
can be built on this information, we should be tempted to say that 
the treatise was written in a time of national distress in Palestine, and 
this would naturally suggest a time not very remote from the catas- 
trophe which befell the’ Jewish nation under Vespasian and Hadrian. 
It is, however, precarious to make a categorical pronouncement on 
this subject ; we shall presently see that the outer form of the work 
actually postulates a much later date. 

Another puzzling question is the religious belief of the proble- 
matic Shem. Having found nothing in his work which would vouch 
for his Christian tendencies, we have ventured to suppose that he was 
a Jew. Indeed some details which characterize his work seem to 
point to a Jewish authorship ; such is the question of emigration, 
Passover, continual distress, and persecution. Strictly speaking the 
argument taken from the word Passover would vanish if, through 
other channels, it were proved that the document was Christian yin 
this case Passover would simply have to be changed into Easter. 
The same may be said of the topics of emigration, distress, and per- 
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secution. Some words which have disappeared from the manuscript 
would perhaps have solved the problem, but as the work stands, it 
has certainly more Jewish than Christian colour. 

The question of the original language of the document is even 
more difficult to settle. We have before us in a relatively recent 
manuscript a text with numerous lacunz and several corrupted pas- 
sages. Until some other manuscripts are, therefore, found, or some 
exact quotations by subsequent writers are given, it is more prudent to. 
suspend our judgment. The Syriac style, however, contains vocables 
which reflect a certain influence of the Arabic language. _ It is through 
this language that we understand some new Syriac words which are 
missing in the most recent dictionaries. The argument must not be 
considered as decisive, and it is even probable that such words might 
have been in use before the ninth century of the Christian era in 
which the Arabic could reasonably exercise an influence on the 
Syriac. Syriac dictionaries are still in somewhat embryonic state, and 
the reading of any book reveals words which are to be catalogued in 
a final 7esaurus of the language, which has still to see the light in 
a contingent future. 

In the prognostication of the events which take place if the year 
begins in Cancer the author uses the words A7vayatha and rsa‘a. 
If we do not call to our help the Arabic language for the deter- 
mination of these words, the phrase will not give any reasonable 
meaning. AAs far as the first word is concerned the Arabic verb akva 
which means “he had a backache ” suits best the context, and so we 
have supposed that the word is a noun of action of a corresponding 
Syriac akv2. A\s far as 7sa@‘a is concerned we have also resorted, in 
order to find an appropriate sense, to the Arabic rasa‘ ‘ 
the eyes”. : 

In the next section, it is said of locusts waxkhowzzn. No mean- 
ing given to this verb by the lexicographers can satisfy the context. 
So we have tried to explain it through the Arabic Azza meaning 
“he gathered ”. 

There is also a sentence which in our judgment can yield no mean- 
ing, and the Syriac scholar who could find a good sense for it would 
be very fortunate. In the section of Scorpio, after having foretold that 
the Nile will overflow half of its normal rate, the author or the trans- 
lator adds immediately the incomprehensible Goghé dkattinta, The 


‘ soreness of 
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use of the words Kattiniitha and Kattina in the sense of “ distress ” 
and “distressed ” respectively deserves also special notice. 

We conclude the above survey with a great margin of uncertainty. 

The manuscript in which the work is found is not very ancient. 
It cannot be placed earlier than the fifteenth century. It contains many 
treatises on astrology by different writers, and among these treatises is 
included the Testament of Adam, which is printed in the second vol- 
ume of the Patrologia Syriaca (pp. 1309-1360). The copyist of 
the book was an extremely bad Syriac scholar, and his transcription is 
frequently ungrammatical and corrupt owing to the omission of prefixes 
and suffixes, and to the awkward confusion between graphically similar 
letters, such as ) and & ; occasionally also one notices in the text the 
omission of complete words and a false conjugation of verbs. The 
manuscript which formerly belonged to J. Rendel Harris's precious 
collection and was numbered ‘‘ Cod. Syr. 165” is now the property of 
The John Rylands Library where it stands as Cod. Syr. 44. It is the 
most unsatisfactory Syriac MS. which I have ever seen. Its contents 
are sometimes similar to those of the ‘‘ Syrian Anatomy” or ‘‘ Book 
of Medicines” so ably edited and translated in 1913 by E. A. Wallis 
Budge (pp. 520-656). 

Such is the outer form of this fantastic apocryphon. If it cannot 
claim the honour of being counted among, the books which have excited 
so keen an interest among some theologians, its supposed paternity 
will always give it a place in the shelf of writings bearing the sacred 
name of Biblical Patriarchs. 


TRANSLATION. 


Discourse written by Shem son of Noah about the beginning of the 
year and all that happens in it. 

If the year begins in Aries :— 

The year will be hard. The quadrupeds will die. There will 
not be many clouds. The standing corn will not have good size, but 
it will have fat grains. The river Nile will overflow well. wile king 
of the Romans will not remain in one place. ‘The stars of heaven 
will be scattered like rays of fire. The moon will suffer eclipse. The 
first crops will perish, and the second will be ingathered. From 
Passover . . . ‘ corn will be mildewed. The year will be bad, with 


' A hole in the MS. with the disappearance of about four words. 
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severe war and distress over all the earth, especially over the land of 
Egypt. Many ships will break up when the sea is rough. Oil will 
be at a moderate price in Africa, and wheat will be at a low price ; 
in Damascus, Hlauran, and Palestine it will be at a moderate price. 
(Palestine) will have different kinds of diseases, plagues, and war,? 
but it will be delivered from them and saved. 

If the year begins in Taurus :— 

Anyone having in his name (the letters) Beith, Yodh, or Koph 
will be ill, or will be killed with iron weapons. There will be earth- 
quake. A wind will start from Egypt and spread over all the earth. 
The year will be rich in wheat and abundant rains, but the chiefs of 
the land and of the surrounding places will destroy that (wheat). The 
yearly rain’ will fail during three months, and then corn will be very 
dear during thirty-six days; many people will die from diseases of the 
throat, and then tribulation will cease. The first crops (of wheat) will 
perish, but as (above), the second crops will be ingathered, and barley 
with the watered cereals wil] be ingathered also. The devils will attack 
the sons of men, but they will not harm them in anything. Two kings 
will rise against each other. The great river Nile will overflow above 
its normal rate. Those who are on board a ship in the sea, and those 
who are on the sea will be in great distress. At the end of the year 
there will be great blessing. 

If the year begins in Gemini :— 

The moon will be good. A South wind will blow, from which 
rain will come. Anyone having in his name the letters Taw, Heth, 
or Mim will have tumours and boils in his face. At the beginning of 
the year there will be a severe war. There will be early rains, and 
the standing corn will be good, especially in the watered places. Mice 
will abound in the earth. The Romans (and the Persians ?)? will 
wage a severe war against one another, and the Romans will come 
forth by ships on the sea, will fight and destroy them. Malicious 
people will rise in the world, who will do mischief, and there will be 
great anxiety and distress. Good will come at the end of the year 
and the river Nile will overflow well. 


' The word zaina may be a mistake for zaw‘a, ‘ earthquake ”. 
2 The word is written on the margin. 
Hole in the MS. with the disappearance of a word. 
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If the year begins in Cancer :— 

At the beginning of the year corn will be at a moderate price, 
and people will be comfortable. The Nile will overflow at half its 
normal rate. Alexandria will be besieged, and distress will be in it 
from pest. Stars will shine very brightly, and the moon will suffer 
eclipse. At the beginning of the year wheat and barley will be 
dear! Winds will abound, and many people will suffer from back 
aches, coughs, and soreness of the eyes. Wine will be abundant. 
Oxen, sheep, and small cattle will perish ; and cereals will also 
perish, but oil will make up for them. A\t the end of the year corn 
will be dear for nine days, and then there will be rain, and (the year) 
will have much blessing. 

If the year begins in Leo :— 

There will be early rains, but the soil will be scorched by North 
winds ; corn will not be injured and the food of mankind will be 
good. Wheat, rice, and cereals will be dear, and wheat will have to 
be watered. Oil and dates will be dear. There will be diseases in 
sons of men and the pregnant animals will perish as well as small 
cattle. A king will fight against a king. A considerable number of 
locusts will make their appearance and their number will decrease but 
slightly . . .? they will turn from one place to another and they will 
be gathered together. The river Nile will overflow at its highest 
rate. People will suffer from headaches. At the end of the year 
there will be much rain. 

If the year begins in Virgo :— 

Anyone having in his name (the letters) Yodhs, or Semkath, and 
Beith and Nun will be ill, will be plundered, and will flee from his 
house. And there will be at the beginning of the year[ . . .°] There 
will be shortage of water in some places. The first crops will not 
flourish. People will be in distress and sickness, Summer and Winter. 
The second crops will be ingathered, and will be good. Corn will 
be dear in Flauran and in Bithynia, (?) but at the end of the year their 
price will be moderate. Wine will be cheap and delicious. Dates 
will be abundant. Oil will be dear. Wheat and barley will be at a 
moderate price, and cereals will be cheap. Rain will be late and will 

' These words are written on the margin by a later hand. 
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* There are evidently some words missing here. 
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not fall upon the earth during thirty days down to the time of Pass- 
over... .” The king will fight against another king and will kill 
him. Living in Alexandria will be dear. The (Nile) will not over- 
flow well. Many ships will break up. Att the end of the year there © 
will be moderation in everything. 

If the year begins in Libra :— 

There will be early rains, and the (order of the) year will be in- 
terverted. People will be secure from the East wind.  Fig-trees 
will not bear fruit. Dates and oil will abound. Wine will be dear. 
Wheat will be at a very moderate price. Locusts will appear. In 
Africa there will be a great and severe war. People will have acute 
diseases. In the middle of the year rain will. fail during twenty days. 
The (kind of) wheat (called) armo‘yatha (>) will not be fat enough. 
All fields will be good. Anyone having in his name (the letters) 
Yodh or Beith will be ill, will have anxiety, and will emigrate from 
his country. Wine will be spoiled, and adultery will increase with 
the increase of foul desires. The king will remain in one place, and 
power will cease in the earth, and high officials will flee into the sea, 
and there will be between (them) a severe war. In Galilee there will 
be a violent earthquake. Marauders will appear in Hauran and in 
Damascus. The river Nile will overflow to its highest rate. In 
Egypt there will be a cruel pest, which will be in . . .” that is to 
say mules. People will be in distress because of the shortage of rain. 

If the year begins in Scorpio :— 

A North wind will blow at the beginning of the year, and there 
will be many early rains. At the end of the year everything will 
be dear, and rain will be so scarce that people will address prayers 
and supplications to the living God, for the sake of food. Pregnant 
women will have diseases. Many people will emigrate*® from their 
countries out of distress. Wheat and barley will be ingathered, but 
only in small quantity ; cereals will be ingathered. There will be 
wine and oil. Boils will spring forth in the bodies of people but they 
will do no harm. The Nile will overflow half of its normal rate.* 


1 A hole has caused a word to disappear. 

2 A hole with the disappearance of a word. 

3 The verb is written on the margin. 

4 There is here a Syriac sentence for which | cannot find any satis- 


factory meaning. 
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Anyone having in his name (the letters) Taw, or Yodh, will be ill, 
but will recover. Anyone born in Scorpio will live, but will be 
killed at the end of the year. 

If the year begins in Sagittarius :-— 

Anyone having in his name (the letters) Beith, or Pé, will have 
severe illness and distress, which will be aggravated at the beginning 
of the year. People will be in distress in many places. Little will 
be sown in the land of Egypt. In the middle of the year there will 
be much rain. People will store corn in the barns because of the 
shortage of rain. Crops will not be good, so also will be the case at 
the end of the year. Wine and oil will be at a very moderate price. 
Adultery will increase, and small cattle will perish. 

If the year begins in Capricornus :— 

Anyone having in his name (the letters) Koph will be ill, will 
be plundered, and will be struck with sword. An East wind will 
dominate the year. Every one should sow earlier ; the last in sowing 
will not succeed. At the beginning of the year . . .’ will be dear. 
Waves and billows will increase. [ ... ]’ will perish. In the 
middle of the year corn will be dear. Thieves will increase. The 
officials of the state will be bad. Wasps and reptiles of the earth 
will multiply and injure many people. Many people (will move) ? 
from one place to another because of the war which will take place. 
Wars will increase in the earth. At the end of the year rain will be 
scarce. In some places the standing corn will yield something, and 
in others it will perish. There will be pest in Damascus and in 
Hauran, and famine in the littoral of the sea. Adultery will increase. 
People will offer prayers and supplications, will fast and give alms for 
the sake of rain. The watered cereals will be normal. 

If the year begins in Pisces :— 

Anyone having in his name (the letters) Koph, or Mim, will be 
ill, and will be plundered. The year will be good and the standing 
corm will also be good and beautiful. There will be early rains. 
The game of the sea will increase,’ and when the sea is rough ships 


will break up. The[ .. . ]* willbe ill. Wine, oil, and wheat 


The copyist has omitted here the subject of the verb. 

* This verb (or one similar to it) has been omitted by the copyist. 

* Owing to a hole, the first and the two last letters of the verb appear. 
* The subject has been omitted by the copyist. 
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will, all of them, be good. Crops will also be good. There will be 
strife and much devastation in towns; as to the villages, their 
site will change from one place to another.’ Marauders will come 
forth from Palestine, and . . .” will wage a great war against three 
towns ; and the Romans will sometimes be victorious, and sometimes 
defeated. A great disease will affect the sons of men. A black 
man will come forth seeking power, and the royal family will perish. 
The king will endeavour to hear what people would say, and will 
destroy many towns, and no one will be able to check him, and the 
fear of God and His mercy will be far from him. At the end of the 
year there will be peace and security for the sons of men, and union 
and concord between all the kings of all the earth. 

If the year begins in Aquarius * :— 

Anyone having in his name (the letters) Lamadh or Pé will be 
ill, or plundered.* At the beginning of the year rain will increase, 
and the Nile will overflow at its highest rate, and Egypt will [ . . .]° 
over Palestine. [ . . .]° will produce. Lambs and sheep will 
flourish. A West wind will dominate the year. A king will fight 
against a king. ‘The first crops will be good. The (watered) cereals 
will not grow much, but they will yield (something). The merchants 
will ask for helpers from the Living God. 


ill. FRAGMENT FROM THE PHILOSOPHER ANDRONICUS 
AND ASAPH, THE HISTORIAN OF THE JEWS. 


FOREWORD. 


The short extract here printed is a genuine quotation from a Greek 
writer called ‘Andronicus the Wise, the Philosopher, and the 
Learned”. These epithets can hardly lead us to determine the 
author’s identity. In examining all the writers with the name of An- 


1 The Syriac wording of this sentence is very ungrammatical. Possibly 
the copyist did not understand the text he was transcribing. 

2 A hole with the disappearance of a word. _ 

® The copyist is raising here an objection against the text he was tran- 
scribing, because in it Pisces were put before Antiquarius, while Antiquarius 
must have been spoken of before Pisces. 

4 The sentence ‘kar min is difficult to understand. 

5 The verb is omitted by the copyist. : 

6 The subject is apparently omitted by the copyist. 
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dronicus to whom might be assigned the authorship of the fragment we 
were able to find only three whose claim could be regarded as worthy 
of consideration : (1) the astronomer Andronicus Cyrrhestes who ac- 
cording to Vitruvius (I, 6, 4) set up at Athens the octagonal tower of 
Marble, which is seen in our days ; his death is generally placed at 
about 100 B.c. (2) Andronicus of Rhodes, the peripatetic philosopher 
who arranged Aristotle’s writings in the form with which we have 
become familiar ; his death is placed by some Greek scholars at about 
50.B.c. (3) The Christian Andronicus of Hermopolis in Egypt, whose 
poems according to Libanius (Epist. 75) were much esteemed in Egypt 
and in Ethiopia. In A.D. 359 he was suspected of pagan practice, 
according to Amm. Marc. (XIX, 12), but was acquitted by Paulus, 
the envoy of the emperor Constantius. 

Of these three writers the one who possesses stronger claims is 
Andronicus Cyrrhestes mentioned by Eusebius of Caesarea in his work 
on the “Star”? In the Syrian Anatomy, Pathology, and Thera- 
peutics of E. A. Wallis Budge,” this Andronicus is mentioned three 
times (pp. 237, 521, 654 of the translation). 

Perhaps some other Andronicus whom we do not know might be 
set forth as the author of the present fragment, but the main point of 
interest which it contains concerning the Jewish writer Asaph will 
hardly be affected. The impression that one gathers from the word- 
ing of the translation, is, however, that Andronicus was a Christian 
writer speaking of olden Pagan times of Greece. He relates how 
before his time a certain literary man called Asaph, a Jew and an 
‘historian of the Hebrews,” had given to the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac the names of the twelve tribes of Israel. Now who was this 
Asaph ? | 

Primé facta one might think of Josephus as the real ‘historian 
of the Jews”. The quotation, however, is not found in Josephus, 
and probably Josephus did not write in Aramaic. Further, Syriac 
writers transcribe rightly Josephus’ well-known name as Vusiphus. 
The problem is therefore to be approached from another side. In the 
Jewish Encyclopedia we are informed that Asaph Ben Berechiah, 
one of the captive Levites carried off to Assyria (1 Chron. vi. 39), is 
given in later Jewish legends as a vizier to Solomon. The article 


''W. Wright in Journal of Sacred Literature, 1866, p. 521. 
* Leipzig-Oxford, 1913. 
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which is written by Gottheil refers to the /247is¢ (I, 19) as embody- 
ing the same information as that found in Jellinek, 2. H. v. 23. 
I was, however, unable to find the name of Asaph in the Fih77s¢. 
If Gottheil is nght in his opinion that in the Jewish tradition Asaph is 
a vizier of Solomon, we might perhaps find in him a certain similarity 
with Ahikar. Ahikar was the vizier of Sennacherib, and Asaph the 
vizier of Solomon. 

The fragment here printed, which can hardly be later than the 
fourth century of the Christian era, presents Asaph as a Jewish 
writer and a Jewish historian, and adds that he wrote in Aramaic and 
not inGreek. There were evidently at the beginning of the Christian 
era, or in some unknown period preceding or following the Christian 
era, books written in Aramaic by a certain Asaph. In lapse of time 
medizeval tradition brooded over his name and made him the vizier of 
Solomon. 

In many public libraries there is a Jewish medical treatise attri- 
buted to a certain Asaph. The manuscript preserved in Paris 
(No. 1197, 7) calls him Asaph 4a-Yarhonz, that is to say, 
“the astronomer’. In the historical introduction to the treatise 
Asaph is placed between Hippocrates and Dioscorides. The style, 
however, of the treatise does not bear out such an antiquity, and 
Steinschneider has even thought that it was translated into Hebrew 
from some Syriac original. 

The previous lines induce us to suppose that there might have been 
a Jewish astronomer, historian, and physician called Asaph living in 
the centuries immediately preceding or following the Christian era. 
His works having been lost, his surviving name might have been pre- 
fixed to some later literary productions, in order to enhance their credit. 
On this point our fragment is important and deserves careful considera- 
tion. It is possible that the author of the medical treatise referred 
to above was a person distinct from the one quoted in this fragment ; in 
this hypothesis the Asaph who wrote the medical treatise would 
have lived somewhere in the eighth to the tenth century and the 
Asaph of our fragment would have lived at a much earlier date. For 
the sake of further researches it is also useful to state, that in the 
Chronicles of Jerahmeel (edit. M. Gaster, p. 230), there:is reference 
to a certain Asaph, governor of the garden of Lebanon, and contem- 
porary of Darius King of Media, Cyrus King of Persia, and Zorob- 
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babel, and living, therefore, in a period immediately following the 
Jewish deportation to Babylonia. We learn from the /ewzsh 
Encyclopedia (XIl, 688) that the duodecimal division of the Zodiac 
is first mentioned in the Jewish literature in the “ Sefer Yezirah” 
which is of unknown antiquity (possibly sixth century). In Va/kut 
(n. 418) an attempt is made to apply the twelve signs of the Zodiac 
to the twelve tribes of Israel ; the following lines will attribute this 
attempt to hebraicize the Zodiac to a much earlier date. “The manu- 
script which contains the text is the same as the one described above 
under the section “‘ Book of Shem son of Noah” 


TRANSLATION. 


Again a discourse upon the twelve orouxeta of the sun, written by 
Andronicus the Wise, the Philosopher and the learned. 

Because the lovers of truth must always remember and understand 
the good and prominent things which enlighten the mind of those who 
seek after them, | have been anxious, my brethren, to lay down before 
you the prominent question of the evolution of the course of (the sun), 
that is to say the limits, the times and all the course of its succession 
with the days of the moon and the influence of the twelve orouyeia 
which gravitate circuitously in the number of the twelve months of the 
year, and which foretell events which happen to us by order of God, 
creator of everything. 

In investigating’ these orovyeia the Greeks have defined and 
shown their names and their entities. “They have called them by the 
names of their gods, and they follow one another in the order of the 
xavoves of the numbers of the days of the months, that is to say 
according to the lunar computation. 

They begin with Dio son of Cronus, and they call him Aries. 
After him comes Poseidon his brother whom they call Pisces. After 
him comes Apollo, whom they call Aquarius. After this they put 
Ares, whom they call “‘ Dog of Water,” but with us it is Capricornus. 
After him they say Hermes, whom they call ‘* Kérwan ” * (Sagittarius). 
After this they say Pluto, whom they call Scorpio. After this they 
say Athena, whom they call Libra. After this they put Aphrodite, 
whom they call ‘‘ Virgo” who is Spica. After this they say Artemis, 


The text here is ungrammatical and somewhat corrupt. 
*Is it Crotus ? 
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whom they call Leo. After this they say Dionysus, whom they call 
Cancer. After this come the Dioscuri, called Castor and Pollux, sons 
of Zeus by Leda, and they call them Gemini. After them comes 
Hercules, whom they call Taurus. 

Asaph the writer and the historian of the Hebrews explains and 
teaches clearly the history of all these, but does not write and show 
them with Greek names, but according to the names of the sons of 
Jacob. As to the effects and influences of these azouyeta he, too, 
enumerates them fully without adding or diminishing anything, but in 
simply changing in a clear language their names into those of the 
Patriarchs. He begins them in the Aramaic language and puts at 
the head Taurus, which he calls ‘“‘ Reuben”. After it comes Aries, 
which they’ call ‘‘ Simeon”. After it comes Pisces, which they 
call “ Levi”. After it comes Aquarius, which they call ‘ Issachar ”. 
After it comes Capricornus, which they call ‘‘ Naphtali”. After it 
he sketches a rider while shooting, and calls him ‘‘ Gad,” and he is 
analogous with the Kirek >” of the Greeks. After it comes Scorpio, 
which he calls ‘‘ Dan’. After it he mentions Libra, which he calls 
** Asher”. After it he mentions Virgo, whom he calls ‘ Dinah”. 
After it (comes) Leo, which he calls ‘‘ Judah”. Then he sketches 
Cancer, which he calls ‘‘ Zebulun”. After it he mentions Gemini, 
whom he calls ‘‘ Ephraim” and ‘‘ Manasseh ”. 

As lovers of truth you will see and understand that these (o-rotyeia) 
have been named according to the number of days (of lunar computa- 
tion). | say this, even if it happens that the peal of thunder is heard 
(in them). At each month of the year, each one of the orovxeta 
turns circuitously according to the xavdves of the months and gravi- 
tates according to the number of the moons, each one of them having 
been brought about by the three kavdves of the evolution of the moon. 
This is their exposition, their order, and all their influence of which 
we are aware.* 


‘The copyist has used many verbs in plural which must have been 
in singular. 

? Is not this a mistake for Crotus ? 

3 The Syriac translation of all this last passage is corrupt and ungram- 
matical. The translator does not seem to have understood the Greek 
original. 
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COPTIC LITERATURE IN THE JOHN RYLANDS 
LIBRARY. 


By THE Rev. D. P. BUCKLE, M.A. 


NE of the outstanding features of the John Rylands Library is 
its interesting collection of Coptic manuscripts. The import- 
ance of this collection may be judged from the fact that it has 

been examined by Monsignor Hebbelynck, Honorary Rector of the 
University of Louvain, for the purpose of tracing scattered leaves of 
the same manuscript, and also from the recent transcription of certain 
fragments in order to supply what is regarded as essential material for 
a new Coptic lexicon. As these manuscripts have been carefully 
catalogued by Mr. W. E. Crum, it is not necessary to reproduce the 
information given in his well-arranged and most useful catalogue about 
their date, contents, provenance, etc. 

The object of this article is to give a general account of printed 
Coptic texts and of aids to the study of the language contained in the 
Library. 

It is remarkable that in Manchester it is possible to trace the history 
of the interest taken by students of Coptic in Europe, from its earliest 
beginnings in the works of Kircher to the latest critical estimates of the 
most recent works in ‘‘ The Journal of Egyptian Archeology ”. 

In view of the present relations between England and Egypt, and 
of the possibilities of the future, it is interesting to note that there has 
been a continuous encouragement of the collection of Coptic manu- 
scripts, and of the editing of texts in this country, so that continental 
scholars have been indebted to English support both for research and 
publication. 

The best account of the early history of Coptic studies in Europe 
is given by E. Quatremére in his “Recherches sur la Langue et la 
Littérature de I Egypte ” (Paris, 1808). This work is well worth 
the attention of students of literary history, as it traces, in a most in- 


teresting way, the progress of nearly two centuries of research, with 
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minute care, and with a wonderful wealth of references to original 
authorities. The first European collector of Coptic manuscripts noted 
by Quatremére is that of N. C. F. de Peiresc, whose life by P. 
Gassendi, the well-known philosopher and mathematician, 1s to 
be found in the Library in a contemporary binding. About the 
same time Pietro della Valle made a tour in the East, and himself 
brought back several Coptic manuscripts. His life also may be 
studied in the Library in four different editions. 

But the most important pioneer work was done by Kircher, whose 
‘‘Prodromus Coptus’” (Rome, 1636), and ‘“‘ Lingua Aegyptiaca 
restituta’” (Rome, 1643), are in the Library, bound together in one 
volume. The first of these works contains a chapter on the utility of 
the Coptic language, and concludes with a grammar, which is prob- 
ably the earliest printed in Europe. The second reproduces gram- 
mars of previous Egyptian authors and adds the ‘‘Scala magna, or 
vocabulary,” being the first attempt at Coptic lexicography. The 
John Rylands Library also possesses a copy of the life of Robert 
Huntington (1637-1701), the first English collector of Coptic manu- 
scripts, who lived in Syria and brought home a collection which passed 
to the Bodleian. Thomas Marshall (1621-1685), Rector of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, commenced an edition of the Coptic ‘‘ New Testa- 
ment” with type provided by Dr. Fell, Bishop of Oxford, but only 
one sheet (Matt. i.-ii.) was actually printed. This scheme is men tioned 
in Marshall's preface to a curious little duodecimo volume, by Josephus 
Abudacnus, “ Historia Jacobitarum seu Coptorum,” published at the 
Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, in 1675. 

After Marshall’s death in 1685 encouragement and interest seem 
to have ceased for a time, but the early part of the eighteenth century 
is marked by the publication of three Coptic Liturgies in a translation 
by Renaudot (Paris, 1716), and his dissertation on the language. 
Renaudot apparently was not in a position to secure Coptic type- 
Contemporaneously we find the editions by Wilkins of ‘‘ The Lord’s 
Prayer” in the Chamberlayne collection (1715), and of the ‘‘ New 
Testament ’’ at the expense of the University of Oxford (1716). 
Fifteen years later (1731) he published the “‘ Pentateuch”. On the 
relation of the text of Wilkins and that given by subsequent editors to 
the manuscripts, reference should be made to an important article by 


Professor Brooke in ‘‘ The Journal of Theological Studies,” 111. 258-78. 
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Wilkins was a Prussian whose original name Wilke (latinized as 
Wilkius) was changed to that by which he is best known, as a com- 
pliment to the Bishop of Chester. His “ New Testament” is severely 
criticized by Lacroze both for its text and translation. Lacroze ac- 
cused Wilkins of profound ignorance of Coptic, and went so far as 
to place him below Kircher in that matter. In the edition of the 
“‘ Pentateuch,” however, Quatremére considers that Wilkins surpassed 
himself. According to the same authority the receipt of a copy of the 
‘“New Testament,” by Richard Cumberland, Bishop of Peterborough: 
greatly interested that aged prelate, who, though eighty-four years of 
age, gave the rest of his life to the study of the language. 

The middle of the eighteenth century reveals a revival of Coptic 
study in Italy. Tuki, a Copt by birth, and Bishop of Arsinoe, began 
to publish at Rome, exactly 100 years after the appearance of 
Kircher’s “ Prodromus,” a series of works of which Quatremére gives 
the following list: ‘* Missal’’ (1736), ‘‘ Psalter” (1744), ‘“‘ Di- 
urnal ” (1750), ‘‘ Pontifical” (1761, and 1762), ‘‘ Ritual ” (1763), 
** Grammar ” (1778). Of these the John Rylands Library possesses 
the ‘‘ Psalter” and the ‘‘Grammar”. Tuki’s “ Grammar” was 
largely used by Peyron in his ‘‘ Lexicon ” for illustration of Coptic 
words. 

We now come to Lacroze, who, according to Quatremére, sur- 
passed all his predecessors in the study of Coptic. His life by C. E. 
Jordan, ‘‘ Histoire de la Vie et des Ouvrages de Mr. Lacroze” 
(Amsterdam, 1741), is also in the Library. With the name of Lacroze 
must be connected those of Scholz, Royal Preacher at Berlin, and 
Woide, a Pole by ongin, all of whom were ultimately indebted to 
the University of Oxford for the publication of their researches. The 
** Lexicon ” of Lacroze (1775) arranged by Scholz, annotated and 
indexed by Woide, is bound with the “‘ Grammar ” of Scholz, edited 
by Woide (1778), in the John Rylands copy. 

The end of the eighteenth century shows a noteworthy activity in 
Italy, both on the part of native and foreign students, which was partly 
due to the interest of Cardinal Stephen Borgia, Secretary, and after- 
wards Prefect of the Propaganda. The presses of Parma and Bologna 
give us the “ Grammar” of Valperga [Didymus Taunmensis, q.v. in 
John Rylands Catalogue], and Mingarelli’s ‘“ Reliquiae” (1785), 
Valperga’s “‘Grammar” displays a remarkable advance on Tuki’s 

1id* 
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already mentioned, both in the clearness of its type and in its improved 
arrangement. This improvement is an indication that we have reached 
the time when the accumulation of evidence and the advance of know- 
ledge are beginning to give better editing of text and grammar, with 
improved presentation and estimates of textual material. We find 
this in Georgi, represented in the Library by his “ Fragments of the 
Gospel according to St. John” (Rome, 1789), a fine copy in olive 
morocco with the arms of Pius VI; in Ford's edition of Woide’s 
‘ Sahidic Fragments of the New Testament,” also a magnificent vol- 
ume, and in Zoega’s Catalogue of the Borgian Museum Coptic 
Manuscripts. Georgi and Woide both give facsimiles of manuscripts, 
and Zoega classifies the script by a method which is still regarded as 
a standard, and thus prepared the way for the development of Coptic 
palzeography. 

When Quatremére’s book was published Zoega’s ‘‘ Catalogus ” was 
already printed, but its publication was deferred by a lawsuit between 
Cardinal Borgia’s heirs and the Congregation of the Propaganda. It 
was actually published in 1810. The Library possesses a copy of 
the Leipzig reprint of 1903. Much information about Biblical texts, 
after Quatremére’s account ceases, will be found in Hyvernat’s ‘“‘ Studies 
on the Coptic Versions,” reprinted from the ‘* Revue Biblique ” (1896 
and 1897). 

After Zoega the next important name is that of H. Tattam 
(1789-1868), whose manuscripts formed the nucleus of the Crawford 
Collection now in the John Rylands Library. His own published 
works include: ‘‘ The Gospels” (1829); ‘‘ Grammar,” Ist ed. 
(1830) ; ‘‘ Lexicon” (1835) ; ‘‘ Minor Prophets” (1836); ‘‘ Book 
of Job” (1846); ‘‘ Apostolic Constitutions” (1848); ‘ Greater 
Prophets” (1852) ; ‘‘Grammar,” 2nd ed. (1853). ‘‘ The Book of 
Job,”” the ‘* Apostolic Constitutions,” and both editions of the ‘‘ Gram- 
mar” are in the Library. 

Meanwhile, Lagarde (1827-1891) [formerly Boetticher, q.v. in 
the John Rylands Catalogue] had commenced his textual labours and 
in 1852 published at Halle editions of the ‘‘ Acts of the Apostles” 
and of the “‘ Epistles,” both of which are in the Library, in copies 
which belonged to Bishop Westcott. The Library also possesses his 
‘‘Orientalia” (1879), which describes the manuscripts bought from 
Brugsch by the Gottingen Library, reprints Old Testament fragments, 
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and intimates his desire to investigate scattered material in England. 
In the years 1881 and 1882 Lagarde received £200 from Bishop 
Lightfoot and other English promoters of learning, to enable him to 
examine manuscripts at Rome, Florence, and Turin. One result of 
these investigations was the publication of ‘‘ Aegyptiaca” in 1883. 
A translation of the text of ‘‘ Wisdom” in this work was presented to 
the Library by the late Dr. J. H. Moulton. 

In 1898, Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge published ‘‘ The Earliest Known 
Coptic Psalter from ‘Codex 5000’ in the British Museum”. Other 
texts from the same source were published by Sir Herbert Thompson, 
(1) “The Coptic (Sahidic) Version of Certain Books of the Old 
Testament” (1908), and (2) “A Coptic Palimpsest containing 
Joshua, Judges, Ruth, Judith, and Esther” (1911); and by Mr. 
E. O. Winstedt in ‘‘ The Journal:of Theological Studies,” x. 233-54. 
The Library possesses the Ciasca-Balestri edition of the Roman 
fragments of the ‘‘ Old Testament,” and Horner’s ‘‘ New Testament,” 
the whole in Bohairic, as well as the “Gospels” in Sahidic. Texts 
edited by Budge, Crum, Delaporte, and Winstedt will be found in the 
Catalogue of Additions. The Grammars of Stern, Steindorff, and 
Mallon, and the Berlin reprint of Peyron’s ‘‘ Lexicon” may be 
consulted. The collection of material for Mr. Crum’s new Lexicon, 
which will be twice the size of Peyron’s book, has been interrupted 
by the war, but nevertheless continues to advance steadily. 

Having traced in a very general and confessedly imperfect way 
the light which the Library throws upon the history of Coptic study, 
and having indicated some of the useful assistance which it provides, 
I may conclude with the hope that its treasures will continue to enable 
students and investigators to gain a better knowledge of the life and 
history of early Christian Egypt, and especially of the valuable con- 
tribution which the Coptic Versions and homiletic literature make to 
the textual criticism and interpretation of the Bible. 


STEPS TOWARDS THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE 
LIBRARY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LOUVAIN. 


In the following pages we print the sixth list of contributions to 
the new library for the exiled University of Louvain, and we take 
this opportunity of again thanking the respective donors for their wel- 
come response to our appeal. 

This list does not complete the record of gifts which have been 
received to date, for such is the pressure upon our space in the present 
issue that we have been compelled to hold over a further list of the 
most recent of those gifts for publication in our next number. 

In previous appeals we have ventured to suggest the titles of a 
number of important works of reference, which are considered to be 
indispensable to the efficiency of a reference and research library such 
as the one we have in contemplation, in the belief that there were 
amongst our readers and their circle of friends many who would gladly 
participate in our scheme of replacement, did they know what works 
would be acceptable. ‘These appeals have met with an encouraging 
response, and many very useful sets of works have been added to the 
collection as a result, notably a set of the ‘‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,” presented by Messrs. Heffer & Sons, of Cambridge. We 
should welcome further offers of such sets as the following : Godefroy’s 
** Dictionnaire de l’ancienne langue francaise” ; the Benedictins ‘‘ His- 
toire littéraire de la France ” ; the ‘‘ Acta Sanctorum ” of the Bolland- 
ists ; the “ Victoria History of the Counties of England” ; the two 
series of the Abbé Migne’s “‘ Patrologia,” and his collection of Encyclo- 
peedias ; Perrot and Chipiez’s “‘ Histoire de l'art dans I’antiquité” ; 


Chevalier’s ‘ Répertoire des sources historiques du moyen age” ; 
Brunet’s “‘ Manuel du libraire et de l’amateur de livres” ; ‘‘ Notices 
et extraits des manuscrits de la Bibliothéque Nationale” ; facsimiles 
of the great Biblical and other manuscripts, such as the ‘‘ Codex 
Vaticanus,” ‘‘ Codex Sinaiticus,” ‘‘ Codex Alexandrinus,” and the 


series of facsimiles edited by M. de Vries ; “‘ Bibliothéque de I’ Ecole 


des Hautes Etudes,” to mention only a few titles which occur to us 
124 
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as we write, and which we mention as an indication to would-be 
benefactors of the character of the works we are anxious to obtain. 
Since the publication of our last report, a new impetus has been 
given to our scheme by Miss E. Dixon, of Cambridge (to whom we 
are indebted already for much practical help), by her advocacy in 
the press of the purchase of selections from the library of the late Dr. 
Gwatkin, Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University 
of Cambridge, which was listed for sale in May last by Messrs. Heffer 
& Sons. In cataloguing the library Messrs. Heffer wisely grouped 
together the works on ‘“‘ Early European Church History” and 
** Medizval History,” comprising together 523 items, which were 
offered ‘‘ en bloc ” for the sum of £60 and £90 respectively. Miss 
Dixon in her letter to ‘‘ The Times” (17th May) pointed out that it 
would be a thousand pities for such valuable specialist collections, 
which it had taken Prof. Gwatkin a lifetime to get together, to be 
dispersed, and suggested that here was a unique opportunity for some 
generous benefactor to give practical expression to his sympathy with 
this movement by making, at the comparatively trifling cost of £150, 
a most welcome and valuable contribution to the new library, which 
is already taking very definite shape in the John Rylands Library. 
The response to this appeal was as prompt as it was encouraging, 
and during the morning of the day in which the letter appeared in 
print several offers to purchase the collections were received. The 
first was from the Master of Emmanuel College (Dr. Giles) on behalf 
of the College, of which Prof. Gwatkin was a Fellow, and which is 
the headquarters of the exiled Belgian Professors in Cambridge. Dr. 
Giles proposes for the present to arrange the works comprised in this 
gift in the set of rooms which have been placed at the service of the 
Belgian scholars, so that their own Professor of Divinity, Canon Van 
Hoonacker, may have easy access to them whenever he pleases. The 
copy of the first edition of the ‘‘ Dictionary of National Biography,” 
already referred to as having been presented by Mr. Heffer, is also 
housed in Emmanuel College, and will in time take the place of the 
copy which used to stand in the vestibule of the library of Louvain. 
We think it is only due to those who so kindly expressed their 
willingness to take part in Miss Dixon’s plan, that their names should 
be placed on record. In the order in which their offers were received 
they are as follows: Mr. A. B. Burney, of London ; Miss Agnes 
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Fry, of Failand ; Miss Kemp, of London ; Lord Muir Mackenzie ; 
Sir George Macalpine ; and Miss F. M. Bruce, of London. Al- 
though by the prompt action of Dr. Giles they were deprived of the 
privilege of presenting the collections referred to, they very graciously 
allowed us to select other suitable works from the same library to a 
given amount, or promised to come to our assistance whenever another 
advantageous opportunity should occur. 

We must also gratefully acknowledge the generous action of the 
Librarian of Ann Arbor University, Michigan, U.S.A., in renouncing 
his claim as “‘ first come first served ” to the two collections, in favour 
of Louvain. Mr. Bishop’s order was the first to reach Cambridge, 
but in reply to a cablegram asking him to waive his claim in favour of 
Louvain, he promptly and generously consented to do so. 

The following circular letter, issued by Lord Muir Mackenzie, as 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, has attracted many offers of 
assistance, the details of which we hope to be in a position to print in 
our next issue :— 

“The Executive Committee (appointed early in 1916 at a large 
representative meeting with Viscount Bryce, O.M., in the Chair) for 
promoting the resuscitation of the Library at the University of Louvain 
after the War made an appeal through the Press, to which a satis- 
factory response was made, and they now think that the time has come 
for making a more personal appeal. 

‘The Committee have already received the promise of a con- 
siderable number of valuable books, and their experience, as well as 
that of the John Rylands Library at Manchester, where several 
thousands of volumes have already been collected, so as to be ready 
for sending to Louvain when the time comes, shows that there are 
many people both able and willing to help by their gifts. Mr. 
Henry Guppy, the John Rylands Librarian, is a member of the 
Committee, and there is complete co-operation between the Com- 
mittee and the John Rylands Library, with the kind consent of its 
Governors. 

‘The Committee, as they stated in their former appeal, suggest 
that sympathisers should send lists or descriptions of books, which they 
may be willing to give, to their Honorary Secretary (Mr. Hugh 
Butler, Librarian of the House of Lords), [or to Mr. Guppy], who, 
after such lists have been collated with the lists of the books already 
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presented, will write as to the acceptance of any volumes which may 
be kindly offered, and as to the place to which they should eventually 
be sent. 

“Tt is well to insist on the fact that the Louvain Library was a 
fine generat library and by no means confined or mainly confined to 
ecclesiastical or theological literature. Books therefore of all kinds 
and on all subjects suitable for the shelves of a University Library 
will be welcomed. 

“It should be added that lists of the gifts and donors will be - 
published from time to time in the BULLETIN—the periodical publi- 
cation of the John Rylands Library.” 


In our last issue reference was made to the spontaneous offer of 
Messrs. King & Co., of Westminster, of a collection of 179 volumes 
published by them, and we expressed the hope that other publishers 
would follow their example. Mr. Fisher Unwin has been good 
enough to submit a list of works of his own publishing, which he was 
willing to contribute, and from which we were able to make a very 
liberal selection. For this help we are grateful, and again express 
the hope that it may stimulate other publishing houses to do likewise. 

We are glad to be able to give fresh proof of the widely repre- 
sentative character of the offers of assistance which reach us almost 
daily. One of the latest is from the Town Clerk of Auckland, New 
Zealand, intimating the desire of the Council, at the suggestion of 
Mr. H. Shaw, a local benefactor to the local Public Library, to 
donate to the University of Louvain a duplicate copy of ‘‘ Biblia 
Latina cum glossa ordinaris Walfridi Strabonis et interlineari 
Anselmi. . . .” It is needless to say the offer has been gratefully 
accepted, and we hasten to place this enlightened action of the Auck- 
land Town Council on record, in the hope that it may stimulate the 
librarians and committees of other libraries in the possession of duplicates 
to make similar use of them. 

We have received intimation from the Secretaries of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund and the Royal Meteorological Society that complete 
sets of their respective publications are to be forwarded as soon as they 
can be accumulated. This leads us to say that we are assured by 
several of the Louvain Professors that sets of the transactions of the 
learned societies and of the learned periodicals will be most acceptable 
contributions to the new library. 
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In these hurriedly written paragraphs, and the accompanying lists, 
we have evidence of the unabated interest which is being evinced in 
our scheme for replacing the devastated library, but much remains to 
be done if the gift library which we have in contemplation is to repre- 
sent anything approaching the equivalent of the library so wantonly 
destroyed by the vandals of Germany, and for that reason we renew 
and emphasize our appeal for assistance. 

In order to obviate any needless duplication of gifts, the Librarian 
will regard it as a favour if-those who may wish to participate in the 
scheme will, in the first instance, send to him a list of the works they 
are willing to contribute, so that the register may be examined, with 
a view of ascertaining whether any of the titles already figure therein. 

In our last list of contributions at pages 437-40 we have inad- 
vertently acknowledged the gift of a long list of books as from the 
‘‘ Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts”. The 
acknowledgment should have been made in the name of ‘‘ The 
Associates of Dr. Bray” through the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and we offer our apologies to the Secretary 
for our mistake. 


DUDLEY BAXTER, Esa., B.A., of Geneva. 


BAXTER (Dudley) England’s cardinals. With an appendix showing the 
reception of the sacred pallium by the archbishops of Canterbury and 
Westminster. London, 1903. 8vo. 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE EARL BEAUCHAMP, K.G. 


BRUCE (Thomas) Earl of Elgin and Ailesbury. Memoirs of Thomas, 
Earl of Ailesbury, written by himself. [Edited by W. E. Buckley.] 
[Roxburghe Club.] Westminster, 1890. 2 vols. 4to. 


GUILLAUME; de Degulleviile. The pilgrimage of the life of man, englished 
by John Lydgate . . . the text edited by F. J. Furnivall . . . with in- 
troduction, notes glossary and indexes by Katharine B. Locock. [Rox- 
burghe Club.] London, 1905. 4to. 


HOLME (Randle) The academy of armory, or, a storehouse of armory and 
blazon. Second volume. Edited by I. H. Jeayes. [Roxburghe Club.] 
London, 1905. 4to. 


MAN DEVILLE (S7r John) The buke of John Maundeuill, being the travels 
of Sir John Mandeville, Knight (1322-56). Edited .. . by G. F. 
Warner. [Roxburghe Club.] Westminster, 1889, Fol. 
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TiTUs FLAVIUS SABINUS VESPASIANUS, /fizperor of Rone. Titus and 
Vespasian, or the destruction of Jerusalem in rhymed couplets. Edited 
from the London and Oxford MSS. by J. A. Herbert. [Roxburghe 
Club.] London, 1905.  4to. 


MISS K. F. BROTHERS, of Haverthwaite. 


ROBERTS (Isaac) A selection of photographs of stars, star-clusters and 
nebula, together with information concerning the instruments and the 


methods employed in the pursuit of celestial photography. /onddon, 
[1893].  4to. 


SACCHI (Angelo) Catalogo di 1321 stelle doppie misurate col grande 
equatoriale di Merz all’ osservatorio del Collegio Romano a confrontate 
colle misure anteriori. ovz7, 1860. 4to. 


THE REV. D. P. BUCKLE, M.A., of Manchester. 


BUCKLE (David Purdey) Bohairic lections of Wisdom from a Rylands Lib- 
rary MS. [Extract from the Journal of Theological Studies, Oct. 1915, 
Vol. XVII, No. 65.]  [Lexdov, 1915.]  Bvo. 


CALCUTTA: THE INDIAN MUSEUM. 


ALcock (A.) An account of the deep-sea Brachyura collected by the 
Royal Indian Marine Survey Ship Investigator. Ce/cu¢ta, 1899. 4to. 


—— An account of the deep-sea Madreporaria collected by the Royal 
Indian Marine Survey Ship Investigator. Cw/cutta, 1898. Ato. 


—— Catalogue of the Indian Decapod Crustacea in the collection of the 
Indian Museum. [Part i, Fasc. 1-2; Part i, Fasc. 1; Part i, Fasc. 1.] 
Calcutta, \901-10. 4 pts. 4to. 


—— A descriptive catalogue of the Indian deep-sea Crustacea Decapod 
Macrura and Anomala, inthe Indian Museum. Being a revised account 
of the deep-sea species collected by the Royal Indian Marine Survey 
Ship Investigator. Calcutta, 1901. to. 


—_— A descriptive catalogue of the Indian deep-sea fishes in the Indian 
Museum. Being a revised account of the deep-sea fishes collected by 
the Royal Indian Marine Survey Ship Investigator. Calcutta, 1899. 
4to. 


—— A guide to the zoological collections exhibited in the Fish Gallery 
of the Indian Museum. Calcutta, 1899.  Bvo. 


ANDERSON (John) Catalogue of mammalia in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
[Vol. 1, by J. Anderson : Vol. 2, by W. L. Sclater.] Calcutta, 1881- 
9]. 2 vols. 8vo. 


BENTHAM (T.) An illustrated catalogue of the Asiatic horns and antlers 
in the collection of the Indian Museum. § Ca/ei¢/a, 1908. 8vo. 
9 
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CALCUTTA : Indian Museum. Annotated list of the Asiatic beetles in 
the collection of the Indian Museum. Edited by the Superintendent, 
natural history section. Part 1. Family Carabidz, subfamily Cicin- 
delinz. By N. Annandale, and W. Horn. Cadcutta, 1909. 8vo. 


—— Memoirs. Edited by the Superintendent, Indian Museum, natural 
history section. Calcutta, 1907-15. Vols. 1-5. 4to. 


—— Records. (A journal of Indian zoology.) Edited by the Super- 
intendent, Indian Museum, natural history section. Calcutta, 1907-15. 


Vols. I-I1. 8vo. 


CLARK (Austin Hobart) The Crinoids of the Indian Ocean. [Echinoderma 
of the Indian Museum, Part 7.] Cadcutta, 1912. to. 


CoTEs (E. C.) and SWINHOE (C.) A catalogue of the moths of India. 
Calcutta, 1887-89. 7 pts. 8vo. 


DisTANT (W. L.) A monograph of Oriental Cicadide. Ca/cutéa, 
1889-92. 7 pts. 4to. 


FINN (F.) A. guide to the zoological collections exhibited in the Bird 
Gallery of the Indian Museum. Calcutta, 1900. 8vo. 


—— List of the birds in the Indian Museum. Part I. Families 
Corvidae, Paradiseidze, Ptilonorhynchide and Crateropodide. Ca/- 
cutta, 1901. 8vo. 


HossAck (W. C.) Aids to the identification of rats connected with 
plague in India, with suggestions as to the collection of specimens. 
Second edition. Allahabad, 1907. 8vo. 


INVESTIGATOR. _ Illustrations of the zoology of H.M. Indian Marine Sur- 
veying Steamer Investigator, under the command of Commander A. 


Carpenter and of Commander R. F. Hoskyn [and others.] Cadcutia, 
1892-1909. 16 pts. 4to. 


KOEHLER (René) An account of the deep-sea Asteroidea collected by 
the Royal Indian Marine Survey Ship Investigator. [Echinoderma of the 
Indian Museum, part 5.] Cadcutta, 1909. 4to. 


—— An account of the deep-sea Ophiuroidea collected by the Royal 
Indian Marine Survey Ship Investigator. [Echinoderma of the Indian 
Museum, part |.]  Cadcutta, 1899. to. 


—— An account of the Echinoidea. [Echinoderma of the Indian 
Museum, part 8.] Cadcutta, 1914. 4to. 


—— An account of the shallow-water Asteroidea. [Echinoderma of the 
Indian Museum, part 6.] Calcutta, 1910. 4to. 


—— Illustrations of the shallow-water Ophiuroidea collected by the 
Royal Indian Marine Survey Ship Investigator. [Echinoderma of the 
Indian Museum, part 2.] Calcutta, 1900. 4to. 
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KOEHLER (René) and VANEY (C.) An account of the deep-sea 
Holothurioidea collected by the Royal Indian Marine Survey Ship In- 


vestigator. [Echinoderma of the Indian Museum, part 3.]  Cadcutta, 
1905. 4to. 


—— An account of the littoral Holothurioidea collected by the Royal 
Indian Marine Survey Ship Investigator. [Echinoderma of the Indian 
Museum, part 4.] Calcutta, 1908. 4to. 


MASON (James Wood) A catalogue of the Mantodea, with descriptions 
of new genera and species, and an enumeration of the specimens, in the 
collection of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. Ca/cutta, 1889-91. 2 pts. 


8vo. 


—— Figures and descriptions of nine species of Squillidae from the col- 
lection in the Indian Museum. Cadcuzta, 1895. 4to. 


NEVILL (Geoffrey) Catalogue of mollusca in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
Fasciculus E. Calcutta, 1877. 8vo. 


—— Hand list of mollusca in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. Ca/cutta, 


1878-84. 2 vols. 8vo. 


SCHULZE (Franz Ejilhard) An account of the Indian Triaxonia collected 
by the Royal Indian Marine Survey Ship Investigator. ‘The German 
original translated into English by Robert von Lendenfeld. Calcutta, 
1902. 4to. 


SCLATER (William Lutley) List of snakes in the Indian Museum. 
Calcutta, 1891. 8vo. 
—— List of the Batrachia in the Indian Museum. London, 1892. 8vo. 


SEWELL (R. B. Seymour) and CHAUDHURI (B. L.) Indian fish of 
proved utility as mosquito-destroyers. Ca/cutta, 1912. 8vo. 


THOMSON (John Arthur) and HENDERSON (W. D.) An account of 
the Alcyonarians collected by the Royal Indian Marine Survey Ship 
Investigator in the Indian Ocean. [Part |. By J. A. ‘Thomson and 
W.D. Henderson. Part 2. By J. A. Thomson and J.J. Simpson.] Cad- 
cutta, 1906-09. 2 pts. 4to. 


MONSIGNOR CARTON DE WIART, of Archbishop’s House, West- 


minster. 

ORDERS. Ordines Anglicani. Expositio historica et theologica cura et 
studio commissionis ab . . . Herberto Cardinali Vaughan. . . . ad hoc 
institutae. Lozd7nz, 1896. 4to. 

PHILIP, of Bourbon Sicily, Pvzce. Mariage de . . . le prince Philippe de 
Bourbon-Siciles . . . la princesse Marie-Louise de Bourbon-Orléans. 
(Discours de . . . le cardinal Amette archevéque de Paris prononce le 


12 du mois de Janvier 1916, etc.) (Discours du. . . G. Bertrand 
ze heabeeincd le 11 du mois de Janvier 1916, etc.) Meuzlly, 1916. 


4to. 
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THE REV. ARTHUR DIXON, M.A., of Haughton Green, Denton. 


APOSTOLIC FATHERS. The Apostolic Fathers. Part 2. S. Ignatius. 


S. Polycarp. Revised texts with introductions, notes, dissertations, and 
translations. By J. B. Lightfoot. Zondéon, 1885. 2 vols. in 3. 8vo. 


BIBLE—ENGLISH. The Gospel according to St. John. With introduc- 
tion and notes by B. F. Westcott. [Reprinted from the ‘‘ Speaker’s Com- 
mentary ”.] London, 1882. 8vo. 


—— The Epistle to the Hebrews: the Greek text with notes and essays 
by B. F. Westcott. London, 1889. 8vo. 


—— The Epistles of St. John : the Greek text with notes and essays by 
B. F. Westcott. Zondon, 1883. 8vo. 


— — St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. A revised text, with introduc- 
tion, notes, and dissertations. By J. B. Lightfoot. Sixth edition. 
London, 1880. 8vo. 


—— Saint Paul's Epistle to the Philippians. A revised text, with in- 
troduction, notes, and dissertations. By J. B. Lightfoot. Sixth edition. 
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Arriani commentariorum . . . lib. [V., omnia H. Wolfio interprete, 
cum ejusdem annotationibus. Cantabrigiae, 1655. 8vo. 


ERASMUS (Desiderius) Moriae Encomium, cum G. Listrii commentariis. 
. . . Una cum Erasmi responsione adversus M. Lutheri epistolam. 


Oxoniae, 1668-69. 2 pts. in | vol. 16mo. 


FILIPPINI (Antonio Pietro) Histoire des révolutions de Tile de Corse, 
(tirée de I’Historia di Corsica d’ A. P. F.), et de l’élévation de Théodore 
]. sur le tréne de cet état, tirée de Mémoires tant secrets que publics 


La Haze, \738. 12mo. 


GNEIST (Heinrich Rudolph) Institutionum et regularum juris Romani 
syntagma exhibens Gai et Justiniani Institutionum synopsin, Ulpiani 
librum singularem regularum Pauli Sententiarum delectum. . . . Edidit 
et brevi annotatione instruxit R. Gneist. z/szae, 1858. 8vo. 

12* 
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GORDONIO (Bernardus de) Tractatus de conservatione vitae humanae, 
. nunc primum in lucem editus opera J. Baudisu. Lzpsiae, 1570. 
8vo. 


GUTBERLETH (Tobias) Opuscula. I. De Saliis Martis sacerdotibus 
apud Romanos. II. Dissertatio de mysteriis deorum Cabirorum. _ Ill. 
Animadversiones in inscriptionem Graecam Smyrnae. IV. Conjectanea 
in monumentum Heriae Thisbes monodiariae. /vanequerae, 1703-04. 
2 vols. in 1. 12mo. ; 


HOLBERG (Ludvig af) Opuscula quaedam Latina. Epistola I. cujus nova 
haec editio prioribus est emendatior. Epistola II. Quinque libri epigram- 
matum. (Epistola tertia. Epigrammatum liber sextus.) Zzpszae, 1737. 
2 pts. in I vol. 8vo. 


HoraTius FLAccUS (Quintus) The works of Horace, translated by 
Francis, . . . also, the works of Ovid, translated by Garth, etc. .. . 
likewise, Lewis's translation of Statius. London, 1815. 8vo. 


JOSEPHUS (Flavius) Opera omnia Graece et Latine. . . . Curavit F. 
Oberthir. Zzpszae, 1782-85. 3 vols. 8vo. 


KIRCHMANN (Johann) De funeribus Romanorum libri quatuor. Ham- 
burgt, 1605. 8vo. 


LACTANTIUS (Lucius Coelius Firmianus) Opera quae extant omnia. 
Cantabrigiae, 1685. 8vo. 


Livius (Titus) Patavinus, Romanae historiae principis, libri omnes, quot- 
quot ad nostram aetatem pervenerunt. fvancofurti ad Moenum, \588. 
Byo. 


LONGINUS (Dionysius Cassius) De sublimitate Graece et Latine. Denuo 
recensuit . . . B. Weiske. Editio nova. Londinz, 1820. 8vo. 


LUCANUS (Marcus Annaeus) Pharsalia, sive, de bello civile Caesaris et 
Pompeii libri X. Adjectis ad marginem notis T. Farnabii, quae loca 
obscuriora illustrent. Londinz, 1618. 8vo. 


LUCRETIUS CARUS (Titus) De rerum natura libri VI. A. Dion. 
Lambino . . . emendati, et illustrati. Fvancofurt?, 1583. 8vo. 


MACCHIAVELLI (Niccold) Discorsi sopra la prima deca di Tito Livio. 
Vinegia, 1540. 8vo. 


MACcRoBIUS. Opera. J. I. Pontanus recensuit: et Saturnaliorum libros 


MS. ope auxit, . . . et castigationes sive notas adjecit. Lugdunt 
Batavorum, 1597. 8vo. 


MALVEZZI (Virgilio) Princeps, ejusque arcana in vita Romuli reprae- 
sentata Latinitate donavit J. Kruuss. Lugd. Batavorum, 1636, 12mo. 


——— Tyrannus, ejusque arcana in vita Tarquinii Superbi repraesentata. 
Latinitate donavit J. Kruus. Lugd. Batavorum, 1636. 12mo. 


MANILIUs (Marcus) Astronomicon libri quinque. J. Scaliger . . 


t . recen- 
suit. Lutetiae, 1579. 2 vols.in 1. 8vo. 
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PAWELL (Conrad) Consilium chronologicum qua ratione tempora ex 
fundamentis restitui et emendari possint: a Conrado Pawell. Basileae, 


1627. 4to. 


PRUDENTIUS CLEMENS (Aurelius) Opera, ad fidem recensita,. . . 
notisque et indice accurato illustrataa J. Weitzio. MHanoviae, 1613. 
2 vols. in 1. 8vo. 


REUSNER (Nicolaus) Symbolorum imperatoriorum classis prima (—tertia). 
Qua symbola continentur Impp. ac Caesarum Romanorum Italicorum, 


aC, Julio Caesare, usque ad Constantinum Magnum. Quarta editio. 
Londini, 1619. 8vo. 


SILIUS ITALICUS (Caius) Punicorum libri septemdecim. . . . Curante A. 
Drakenborch. Tvajecti ad Rhenum, 1717. 4to. 


SOPHOCLES. The tragedies of Sophocles ; literally translated into English 
prose, with notes. ‘The second edition improved. Oxford and Lon- 


don, 1828. 2 vols.in 1. 8vo. 


STRABO. De situ orbis libri XVII. [Latin] Amstelodamz, 1652. 
2 vols. 12mo. 


STRADA (Jacobus de) Epitome thesauri antiquitatum, hoc est, Impp. 
Rom. orientalium et occidentalium iconum, ex antiquis numismatibus 
deliniatarum. Ex Musaeo J. de Strada. Zugdunz, 1553. 4to. 


SUETONIUS TRANQUILLUS (Caius) Caius Suetonius Tranquillus, cum anno- 
tationibus diversorum. Amsterodami, 1650. 12mo. 


TERENTIUS AFER (Publius) Comoediae VI. His accedunt integrae notae 
Donati, Eugraphii, Faerni, Boecleri, Farnabu, M. Casauboni, T. Fabri. 
Amstelodami, et Lugd. Batavorum, 1686. 2 vols.in 1. 8vo. 


THEOCcRITUS.  Idyllia, hoc est parva poemata XXXVI.  Ejusdem 
Epigrammata XIX. Ejusdem Bipennis et Ala. [Greek.] Venetizs, 
1543. 8vo. 


—— Theocriti, Moschi et Bionis Idyllia, Graece et Latine. Opera et 
studio T. Martin. Londini, 1760. 8vo. 


THIRLWALL (Connop) The history of Greece. New edition. London, 
1845-55. 8vols. 8vo. ; 


THUCYDIDES. De bello Peloponnesiaco libri VIII. lidem Latine ex inter- 
pretatione L. Vallae, ab H. Stephano recognita. [Greek and Latin.} 
[Paris], 1588. Fol. 


TROGUS POMPEIUS. Trogus Justinus cum notis selectissimis variorum 
Berneggeri, Bongarsy, Vossy, Thysy, etc. Editio accuratissima. Ac- 
curante S.D.M.C. Amstelodami, 1659. 8vo. 


VELLEIUS PATERCULUS (Caius) M. Velleius Paterculus. Cum notis G. 
Vossii. Amstelodami, \664. Elzevir. 12mo. 


VircILIUs MARO (Publius) The works of Virgil. LEnglished by R. 
Andrews. irmingham, \766. 8vo. 
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Vossius (Gerardus Joannes) Etymologicon linguae latinae. Praefigitur 
ejusdem de literarum permutatione tractatus. [Edited by I. Vossius.] 
Amstelodami, 1662. Fol. 

WARNEFRIDUS (Paulus) Historiae miscellae a Paulo Diacono primum 
collectae a L. Sagaci auctae productaeque ad imperium Leonis IV. id 
est, annum Christi MCCCVI, libri XXIV. Nunc ex variis manuscripts 
illustrati et editi ab H. Canisio. /ngo/stadiz, 1603. 8vo. 


H. H. PEACH, Eszq., of Leicester. 

ALGAROTTI (Francesco) Count. Il Neutonianismo per le dame ovvero 
dialoghi sopra la luce e sui colori. /clano, 1830. 16mo. 

ARICI (Cesare) Alcune poesie. J7/ano, 1827. 16mo. 

BARBIERI (Giuseppe) Opere scelte. /z/ano, 1827. 2 pts. in | vol. 
16mo. 

BARTOLI (Daniello) Descrizioni geografiche e storiche tratte dalle opere. 
Milano, \826. _ \6mo. 

CAGNOLI (Antohio) Notizie astronomiche adattate all ‘uso comune. Terza 
edizione. Mz/ano, 1826. 16mo. 

CARO (Annibale) Scelta di lettere familiari del commendatore A. Caro. 
Milano, 1825. 16mo. 


[CASAROTTI (Ilario)] Al Professore Angelo Antongina a Monza lettera 
del Prof. I. C. in cui si fa qualche cenno della mitologia e del roman- 
ticismo. Mz/ano, 1829. 16mo. 


CEBA (Ansaldo) II Cittadino di repubblica. Mz/ano, 1825. 16mo. 


CESARI (Antonio) Prose scelte, con una dissertazione su lo stato della 
lingua Italiana nel secolo XIX. J/z/ano, 1829-30. 2 pts. in 1 vol. 
16mo. 


CESAROTTI (Melchiore) Saggi sulla filosofia delle lingue e del gusto o cui 
si aggiungono le instituzioni scolastiche private e pubbliche. J/7/ano, 


1821. 16mo. 


CLEMENT XIV. Pope. Lettere ed altre opere. Wz/ano, 1831. 2 vols. 
16mo. 


COLOMBO (Michele) Opere. M/c/ano, 1824. 16mo. 


DENINA (Carlo Giovanni Maria) Delle rivoluzioni d'Italia libri ventiquattro. 
Milano, \819. 6vols. 16mo. 


FANTONI (Giovanni) Poesie. J/z/ano, 1823. 16mo. 


FEDERICI (Camillo) [/sewd., i.e. Giovanni Battista Viassolo]. Commedie 
scelte. Mzlano, 1828. 16mo. 


FILANGIERI (Gaetano) La scienza della legislazione. Milano, 1817-18. 
6 vols. 16mo. 


FONTANA (Giovanni) Le notti cristiane alle catacombe de’ martiri nell’ 
agro romano. Mz/ano, 1826. 2 vols. in 1. 16mo. 
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FRISI (Paolo) Operette scelte con le memorie storiche intorno al medesimo 
da P. Verri. J7c/ano, 1825. 16mo. 


GALIANI (Ferdinando) Della moneta libri cinque. Quarta edizione. 
Milano, \83\. 2-vols.inl. 1I6mo. 


GAMBA (Bartolommeo) Alcune operette. Dall’ autore medesimo raccolte 
rivedute e ammendate. Mz/ano, 1827. 16mo. 


GENOVESI (Antonio) Lezioni di commercio o sia di economia civile. 
Milano, 1820. 2 vols. 16mo. 


—— La logica. Milano, 1830. 16mo. 


GRAssI (Giuseppe) Saggio intorno ai sinonimi della lingua Italiana. Deci- 
ma edizione. /z/ano, 1827. 16mo. 


GRAZZINI (Antonio Francesco) ca//ed Il Lasca. Lecene. Mz/ano, 1815. 
3 vols. in 2. 16mo. 


Gross] (Pietro Luigi) Quaresimale e panegirici. Z/ano, 1831. 2 vols. 
16mo. 


HENRICUS, Septimellensis. Arrighetto ovvero trattato contro all’ avversita 
della fortuna. Edizione eseguita sul Testo del 1730. [Edited by D. 
M. Manni.] J/z/ano, 1815. 16mo. 


LAMPREDI (Giovanni Maria) Del commercio dei popoli neutrali in tempo 
di guerra. Mz/ano, 1831. 16mo. 


—w— Dinitto pubblico universale o sia diritto di natura e delle genti, 
volgarizzato dal Defendente Sacchi. Secondaedizione. 7/:/ano, 1828. 
4 vols. in 2. 16mo. 


LORENZ! (Bartolommeo) Lettere inedite. M//ano, 1827. 16mo. 


MAGALOTTI (Lorenzo) Count. Varie operette con giunta di otto lettere 
su le terre odorose d’Europa e d’America dette volgarmente Buccheri. 
Milano, 1825. 16mo. 


MANNI (Domenico Maria) Lezioni di lingua Toscana. Quarta edizione. 
Milano, 1824. 16mo. 


MINZONI (Onofrio) Rime e prose. Edizione completa preceduta dall’ 
elogio dell’ autore. MWz/ano, 1830. 16mo. 


MIssIRINI (Melchiore) Canzoniere, coll’ esposizione dell’ allegoria ag- 
giunta a questa edizione. V/z/ano, 1825. 16mo. 


—— Della vita di Antonio Canova libri quattro. Terza edizione. 
Milano, \825. 16mo. 


NoTA (Alberto) Commedie. Edizione decima rivista e corretta dall’ 
autore. /c/ano, 1826-31. 3 vols. 16mo. 


PALLAVICINO (Sforza) Istoria del concilio di Trento, separata nuovamente 
dalla parte contenziosa e ridotta in piu’ breve forma. 1/7/ano, 1831-32. 


6 vols. 16mo. 
PALMIERI (Matteo) Della vita civile. 17z/ano, 1825. 16mo. 
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PANANTI (Filippo) Il poeta di teatro, romanzo poetico. Prima edizione 
d'Italia eseguita su quella di Londra 1808. MMzlano, 1817. 2 vols. 
16mo. 


PERTICARI (Giulio) Count. Opere. Seconda edizione. JZt/ano, 1831. 
2 vols. 16mo. 


PINDEMONTE (Ippolito) Arminio tragedia. Nona edizione. /:/ano, 
1829. 16mo. , 


—— Epistole in versi. Nona edizione. 7/ano, 1829. 16mo. 


— — Le prose e poesie campestri con l’aggiunta d’una dissertazione su 
i giardini inglesi e sul merito in cio dell’ Italia. Milano, 1827. 


16mo. 


—— Sermoni di I. Pindemonte, di Gasparo Gozzi, di Giuseppe Zanoja 


. edi Tiresa Albarelli. /z/ano, 1826. 4vols.in |. 16mo. 


PoRZIO (Camillo) La congiura de’ baroni del regno di Napoli di C. 
Porzio. La vita di N. Capponi di B. Segni. La vita di A. Giacomini 
di J. Nardi. Mz/ano, 1821. 3 pts. in | vol. 16mo. 


SOGRAFI (Antonio Simone) Commedie. Zz/ano, 1831. 16mo. 


TALIA (Giovanni Battista) Lettere sopra la filosofia morale al cavaliere 
Ippolito Pindemonte. Seconda edizione. Milano, 1830. 16mo. 


TORRICELLI (Evangelista) Lezioni accademiche. Seconda edizione, con 
tavole in rame. //2/ano, 1823. 16mo. 


TURCHI (Adeodato) Bishop of Parma, Prediche alla corte. Mzlano, 
1826. 16mo. 


UBERTI (Fazio degli) Il dittamondo ridotto a buona lezione colle correzioni 


pubblicate dal V. Monti. J7/zlano, 1826. 16mo. 
VENINI (Ignazio) Prediche quaresimali. Wz/ano, 1831. 2 vols. 16mo. 


PROFESSOR A. S. PEAKE, M.A., D.D., of Manchester. 


ABBOTT (Thomas Kingsmill) Essays chiefly on the original texts of the Old 
and New Testaments. London, 1891. 8vo. 


"ABD AL-LATIF ibn Yusuf ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Ali ibn Abi al-S’ad 
(Muwafhk al-Din Abu Muhammad). Abdollatiphi Historiae Aegypti 
compendium, Arabice et Latine. Partim ipse vertit, partim a Pocockio 
versum edendum curavit, notisque illustravit J. White. Oxon:7, 1800. 


4to. 


"ABD AL-WAHHAB ibn Ibrahim ((Izz al-Din) a/ Zanjani. Liber Tas- 
riphi compositio est Senis Alemami [i.e. al Zanjani]. Traditur in eo 
compendiosa notitia conjugationum verbi Arabici. . . . Addita est 


duplex versio Latina [by J. B. R dus}. : : 
[Romae], 1610. wae [by J aymundus]. [Arabic and Latin,] 
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ABRAHAM ECCHELLENSIS. Synopsis propositorum sapientiae Arabum 
philosophorum inscripta speculum mundum repraesentans, ex Arabico 
sermone Latini juris facta. [Arabic and Latin.] Pardsz7s, 1641. 4to. 


"ALI IBN ABI TALIB. Sententiae . . . Arabice et Latine. E codicibus 
manuscripts descripsit Latine vertit, et annotationibus illustravit C. van 


Waenen. Oxonzz, 1806. 4to. 


AYRES (Robert) Christian baptism, a treatise on the mode of administering 
the ordinance by the apostles and their successors in the early ages of 


the church. London, [1907]. 8vo. 


BIBLE.—GREEK AND GERMAN. Der Brief an die Hebrier erlautert 
durch Einleitung, Uebersetzung und fortlaufenden Commentar von F. 


Bleek. Berdin, 1828-40. 3 vols. in2. 8vo. 


BIBLF.—ENGLISH. The Book of Jeremiah, with introduction and notes 
by George Douglas. London, 1903. 8vo. ° 


—— The Book of Job and the problem of suffering. By Buchanan 
Blake. London, etc. [1911]. 8vo. 


— An exposition of the first epistle to the Corinthians. By Charles 
Hodge. Fifth edition. London, 1873. Bvo. 


BIBLE.—SYRIAC. [The Old Testament.] London, 1823. to. 


BURRAGE (Champlin) Nazareth and the beginnings of Christianity ; a new 
view based upon philological evidence. Oxford, 1914. 8vo. 


ECKLIN (G. A. F.) Der Heilswert des Todes Jesu. ase/, 1888. 8vo. 


ERPENIUS (Thomas) Grammatica Arabica cum fabulis Lokmanietc. Acce- 
dunt excerpta anthologiae . . . quae inscribitur Hamasa Abi Temmam 
. edita, et notis illustrata ab A. Schultens. Editio secunda. Lug- 

dunt Batavorum, 1767. 1 vol.in2. 4to. 


GIRDLESTONE (Robert Baker) The building up of the Old Testament. 
London, \912. 8vo. 


GRAY (George Buchanan) Studies in Hebrew proper names. London, 
1896. 8vo. 


HEBLER (Carl) Elemente einer philosophischen Freiheitslehre. Zer/in, 
1887. 8vo. 


JAMEs (William) Text-book of psychology. London, 1892. 8vo. 


KUENEN (Abraham) Gesammelte Abhandlungen zur biblischen Wissen- 
schaft. . . . Aus dem Hbollandischen ubersetzt von K. Budde. /*retburg 
und Letpsig, 1894. 8vo. 


LANGEN (Joseph) Grundriss der Einleitung in das Neue Testament. 
Zweite Auflage. oun, 1873. 8vo. 


LIDGETT (John Scott) The fatherhood of God in christian truth and life. 
Leadinburgh, 1902. 8vo. 
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Marri (Carl) Geschichte der Israelitischen Religion. Dritte verbesserte 
Auflage von A. Kayser’s Theologie des Alten Testaments. S¢rassburg, 
1897. 8vo. 


MIDDLETON (Conyers) The life of M. Tullius Cicero. London, 1823. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

MOoUuLE (Walter Stephen) The offerings made like unto the Son of God. 
London, \915. 8vo. . 

MOZLEY (James Bowling) A treatise on the Augustinian doctrine of pre- 
destination. Third edition. London, 1883. 8vo. 

PATRICK (William) James the Lord’s brother. Zdznburgh, 1906. 8vo. 


RIEHM (Eduard Carl August) Der Lehrbegriff des Hebraerbriefes, darge- 
stellt und mit verwandten Lehrbegriffen verglichen. Basel und Lud- 
wigsburg, 1867. 8vo. 

SEINECKE (L. Chr. F. W.) Der Evangelist des Alten Testaments. 
Erklarung der Weissagung Jesaias C. 40-66. Lezpzzg, 1870. 8vo. 

SHARP (Douglas S.) Epictetus and the New Testament. London, [1914]. 
8yvo. 

SMITH (John) The integrity of scripture. Plain reasons for rejecting the 
critical hypothesis. London, 1902. 8vo. 


SPENCER (Frederick A. M.) The meaning of Christianity. London, 1912.- 
8vo. 


THEILE (Carl Gottfried Wilhelm) Commentarius in epistolam Jacobi. 
Lipsiae, 1833. 8vo. 


THOMSON (James Alexander Kerr) The Greek tradition ; essays in the 


reconstruction of ancient thought. With a preface by G. Murray. 
London, [\915]. 8vo. 


TISDALL (William St. Clair) Christianity and other faiths; an essay in 
comparative religion. London, 1912. 8vo. 


TRENCH (Richard Chenevix) Notes on the parables of our Lord. Tenth 
edition, revised. London, 1866. 8vo. 


MRS. G. PETRIE, of Bicester, Oxon. 


BURNS (Robert) The poetry of Robert Burns, edited by W. E. H 
and T. F. Henderson. /dinburgh, 1896-97. 4 Fol om enley 


GOULD (Robert Freke) The history of freemasonry, its antiquities, symbols, 
constitutions, customs, etc. London, 1886-87. 6 vols. 4to. 


HOGARTH (William) The works, from the original plates restored by J. 


eath, . . . to which are prefixed, a biographical essay on the genius 
a productions of Hogarth . . . by J. Nichols. fe [1835-37]. 
ol. 


HUTCHINSON (Horace Gordon) Golf. [The Badminton Library of Sports 
and Pastimes.] London, 1890. 8vo. 
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KANE (Elisha Kent) Aretié explorations : the second Ginnell expedition in 
search of Sir John Franklin, 1853, "54, °55. London, 1861. 8vo. 


LELAND (Charles Godfrey) The Breitmann ballads. London, 1881. 8vo. 


MODERN PORTRAIT GALLERY. The modern portrait gallery. [With 
coloured lithographs.] London, [1878-81]. 2 vols. 4to. 


PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 1867. The illustrated catalogue, pub- 
lished with the Art Journal. [Edited by S. C. Hall.] London, [1868]. 


4to. 
POEMS. Choice poems and lyrics. London, 1867. 8vo. 


ScoTT (Szr Walter) Bart. The Waverley Novels. Lainburgh, 
1877-79. 48 vols. 8vo. 


THUN (Catter) The Calton ballads. Eainburgh, 1898. 4to. 


FRANCIS W. PIXLEY, Esq., F.S.A., of Wooburn, Bucks. 


PIXLEY (Francis William) A history of the baronetage. London, 1900. 
8yo. 


MISS ELLA PYCROFT, of Wear Gifford, N. Devon. 


PTOLEMAEUS (Claudius) Geografia cioé descrittione universale della terra 
partita in due volumi, . . . Opera . . . dal Latino nell’ Italiano tradotta 
dal R. D. Leonardo Cernoti . . . con due indici copiosissimi. Venetia, 


1597-98. 2 vols.in 1. Fol. 


HERBERT V. READE, Eszq., C.B., of Kensington, London. 


ADDISON (X7ght Hon. Joseph) The works. Birmingham, 1761. 4 vols. 
4to. 


SOcIETY FOR PHYSICAL RESEARCH. Journal. Vol. 17. January, 
1915-December, 1916. Loxdon, [1915-16]. 8vo. 


VERGILIUS MARO (Publius) Opera. Parmae, 1793. 2 vols. Fol. 


WM. REED-LEWIS, Esq., of Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex. 

M.D.**** S.D. H** Nobiliaire des Pays-Bas, et du Comte de Bourgogne, 
. . . Rapportées par order chronologique, par M.D.**** S.D.H.** 
[iie.—De Vegiano, Seigneur de Hove]. A Louvain, 1760. 2 pts. in 
1 vol. 12mo. 


MERGHELYNCK (Arthur) Recueil de généalogies inédites de Flandre. 
Bruges, \877. 2 vols. in |.  8vo. 


MRS. H. W. K. ROSCOE, of Streatley, Berks. 


RAYNOUARD (Francois Juste Marie) Lexique roman ou dictionnaire de 
la langue des troubadours comparée avec les autres langues de |’Europe 
latine. Paris, 1844. 6-vols. 8vo. 
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THE RIGHT REVEREND THE BISHOP OF SALFORD, of Man- 
chester. 


BUNDEHESH. Bundehesh. Transliteration and translation with notes 
in Gujrati by Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. Bombay, 1901. 8vo. 


DiNKARD. ‘The Dinkard. The original Pahlavi text; the same trans- 
literated in Avesta characters; translation of the text in the English and 
Gujerati languages with annotations . . . by Darab Dastur Peshotan 
Sanjana. Vol. 10. Lezpzig, 1907. 8vo. : 


JEJEEBHOY (S27 Jamsetjee) Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Madressa jubilee 
volume. Papers on Iranian subjects written by various scholars in 
honour of the jubilee of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Zarthoshti Madressa. 
Edited by Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. Aombay, 1914. 4to. 


MADAN (Dhanjishah Meherjibhai) Discourses on Iranian literature. 
Bombay, 1909. 8vo. 


Mobi (Jivanji Jamshedji) Moral extracts from Zoroastrian books for the 
use of teachers in schools, Bomébay, 1914. 8vo. 


SPIEGEL (Frederic) Spiegel memorial volume. Papers on Iranian subjects 
written by various scholars in honour of the late Dr. F. Spiegel. Edited 
by Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. Bombay, 1908. 4to. 


STEPHENS (Thomas) The Christian Puranna, a work of the 17th century, 
reproduced from manuscript copies and edited with a biographical note, 
an introduction, . . . and a vocabulary by J. L. Saldanha. [J/angalore], 


1907. 4to. 


TIELE (Cornelis Petrus) The religion of the Iranian peoples. Part I. 
(From the German). With Darmesteter’s sketch of ‘“ Persia” and 
Goldziher’s “Influence of Parsism on Islam’. (From the French.) 
Translated by G. K. Nariman. Bombay, 1912. 8vo. 

ZOROASTRIAN LITANIES. The Nyaishes or Zoroastrian litanies. 
Avestan text with the Pahlavi, Sanskrit, Persian and Gujarati versions 
edited together and translated with notes by Maneckji Nusservanji 
Dhalla. Khordah Avesta, Part I. [Columbia University. Indo-Iranian 
Series. Vol. 6.] Mew York, 1908. 8vo. 


W. L. SARGANT, Esq., of Oakham, Rutland. 


STAS (Jean Servais) Oeuvres completes. 2rurelles, 1894. 3 vols. 
to. 


SIR ERNEST MASON SATOW, K.C.M.G., of Ottery St. Mary. 


ANGELI (Bernardo d’) Epistolae praepositorum generalium ad patres et 
fratres Societatis Jesu. [Edited by B. d’Angeli] Antverpiae, 1635. 


16mo. 


GARCIA (Francisco) Leben oder Scheinbahre Tugend und Wunderthaten 
5 heiligen Francisci Xaverii, Societatis Jesu. .. . Wienn, 1708. 
mo. 
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GENELLI (Christoph) The life of St. Ignatius of Loyola. Translated from 
the German by C. Sainte Foi; and rendered from the French by the Rev. 
T. Meyrick. Mew York, etc., 1889. 8vo. 


IGNATIUS [Lopez de Recalde, de Loyola] Sac, Cartas. [Edited by 
A. Cabré, etc.] Madrid, 1874-89. 6 vols. 8vo. 


—— Drrectorium im exercitia spiritualia S. P. N. Ignatii. Avzverpiae, 


1635. 16mo. 


JESUITS. Constitutiones Societatis Jesu, cum earum declarationibus. 
(Decreta, canones, censurae et praecepta congregationum generalium 
Societatis Jesu.—Regulae Societatis Jesu.—Exercitia spiritualia S. P. 
Ignatti Loyolae, directorium in exercitia.—Ordinationes praepositorum 


generalium et instructiones ad provinciales et superiores Societatis.) 
Avenione, 1827-38. 7 vols. 8vo. 


—— Index generalis in omnes libros instituti Societatis Jesu. Antverpiae, 


1635. 16mo. 


—— Constitutiones Societatis Jesu et examen cum declarationibus. 


Antverpiae, 1635. 16mo. 


—w— Canones congregationum generalium Societatis Jesu. Axtverpzae, 


1635. 16mo. 


—— Decreta congregationum generalium Societatis Jesu. Axcverpiae, 


1635. 16mo. 


—— Compendium privilegiorum et gratiarum Societatis Jesu. Axtverpiae, 


1635. 16mo. / 


—w— Formulae congregationum in quarta generali congregatione confectae 
et approbatae in sexta et septima recognitae et auctae. Axtverpiae, 


1635. 16mo. 


—— Ordinationes praepositorum generalium, communes toti societati, 
auctoritate septimae congregationis generalis contractae. <Axtverpzae, 


1635.  16mo. 


—— Ratio atque institutio studiorum Societatis Jesu, auctoritate septimae 
congregationis generalis aucta. Antverpiae, 1635. 16mo. 


—— Instructiones ad provinciales et superiores societatis, auctoritate 
congregationis VII., ut directiones tantum, seorsim impressae. Avt- 


verpiae, 1635. 16mo. 


—— La morale pratique des Jesuites, representée en plusieurs histoires 
arrivees dans toutes les parties du monde. [By S. J. Du Cambout de 
Pont-Chateau.] Cologne, 1669. 12mo. 


—— Morale pratique des Jesuites. Troisicme volume, contenant la 
justification des deux premiers volumes de cette morale. [Cologne 7], 
1689. 12mo. 

JouveNcy (Joseph) Epitome historiae Societatis Jesu. Gandavz, 1853. 
4 vols. 8vo. 
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MANARE (Olivier) De rebus Societatis Jesu commentarius O. Manarei. 
Florentiae, 1886. 8vo. 


Masse! (Giuseppe) Vita di S. Francesco Saverio apostolo dell’ Indie. 
Terza edizione. Fzvenze, 1701. 4to. 


RIBADENEIRA (Pedro de) Vida del bienaventurado padre Ignacio de 
Loyola. Segunda edicion. Barcelona, 1885. 8vo. 


RODRIGUEZ (Simone) De origine et progressu Societatis Jesu usque ad 
ejus confirmationem commentarium. omae, 1869. 8vo. 


SATOW (Sir Ernest Mason)..K.C.4.G. The Jesuit Mission Press in 
Japan, 1591-1610. [London], 1888. 4to. 


JOHN SCOTT, Esq., of Fulham, London. 


CHAMPOLLION (Jean Francois) Dictionnaire égyptien en écriture hiéro- 


glyphique, publie d’aprés les manuscrits autographes, et sous les auspices 
de M. Villemain, par M. Champollion Figeac. Pars, 1841. Fol. 


A. SHAW, Eszq., of Wells, Somerset. 


BUTTURA (Antonio) I quattro poeti italiani con una scelta di poesie italiane 
dal 1200 sino a’ nostri tempi publicati da A. Buttura. Pavig7, 1833. 
8vo. 


ERASMUS (Desiderius) Opus epistolarum denuo recognitum et auctum per 
P. S. Allen. Oxonzz, 1906-13. 3 vols. 8vo. 


FROISSART (Jean) Les chroniques. Nouvellement revues. . . avec notes, 
éclaircissemens, tables et glossaire par J. A. C. Buchon. Paris, 1835, 
3 vols. 4to. 


HAMERTON (Philip Gilbert) Philip Gilbert Hamerton : an autobiography, 
1834-1858, and a memoir by his wife, 1858-1894. Boston, 1896. 8vo. 


HOWELL (James) Epistolae Ho-Elianae. The familiar letters of J. Howell, 
edited, annotated, and indexed by J. Jacobs. London, 1892. 2 vols. 


8vo. 


MoMMSEN (Theodor) The history of Rome; translated . . . by W. P. 
Dickson. A new edition revised throughout and embodying recent ad- 
ditions. London, 1901. 5 vols. 8vo. 


REAL ACADEMIA ESPANOLA. Gramatica de la lengua castellana por 
la Real Academia Espanola. Nueva edicion. Madrid, 1895. 8vo. 


STOLZ (Friedrich) and SCHMALZ (J. H.) Lateinische Grammatik. Laut- 
und Formenlehre. Syntax und _ Stilistik. Mit einem Anhang iber 
Lateinische Lexikographie von F. Heerdegen. [Handbuch der Klas- 
sischen Altertums-Wissenschaft, 2, ii.] MJiinchen, 1910. 8vo. 


SWIFT (Jonathan) Voyages de Gulliver. Traducti eve le 
par B. H. Gausseron, Paris, [1885]. aus pelea celine cree rs 
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VEDIA (Enrique de) Historiadores primitivos de Indias. Coleccion diri- 


gida e illustrada por E. de Vedia. [Biblioteca de autores espaiioles, 
XXII, XXV1.] Madrid, 1877-1906. 2 vols. 8vo. 


R. P. SHEPARD, Esgq., of Kensington, London. 
LockE (John) The works. The second edition. Zondon, 1722. 3 vols. 


ol. 


MESSRS. SHERRATT & HUGHES, of Manchester. 


CICERO (Marcus Tullius) Opera omnia cum delectu commentariorum, in 
usum serenissimi Delphini. Pataviz, 1773. 16 vols. 8vo. 


Livius (Titus) Pazavinus. Historiarum ab urbe condita libri qui supersunt 
XXXV. . . . Recensuit et notis illustravit J.B. L. Crevier. Parisids, 
1735-42. 6vols. 4to. 


MIssALE. Missale Romanum ex decreto sacrosancti Concilii Tridentini 
restitutum . . . IN quo missae novissimae sanctorum accurate sunt dis- 
positae. Venetits, 1748. to. 


— — Missae propriae sanctorum Hispanorum, quae generaliter in His- 
pania celebrantur ; ex apostolica concessione et auctoritate summorum 
pontificum, ad formam missalis Romani redactae. Venezz's, 1746. 4to. 


—— Missae propriae sanctorum trium ordinum fratrum minorum ad 
formam missalis Romani redactae, et exactius examinatae. lV. enetits, 


1746.  4to. 


— — Missae propriae festorum dioecesis Ulyssiponensis, ex consuetudine 
antiqua, et concessione Xysti V. in tota dioecesi celebrari solitae. 


Ulyssipone, 1683. to. 


—w—  Missae novae in missali Romano ex mandato Rom. Pont. Urbani 
VIIL, Innocentii X. XI. XII. et XIII, Alexandri VII, Clementis IX. 
X. et XI., Benedicti XIII. postremoque S.D.N. Clementis Papae XII. 
apponendae. Udyssipone Occidental, 1739. to. 


PLUTARCH. Omnium quae exstant operum. . . . Accedit nunc primum 
Plutarchi vita, ex ipso, et aliis utriusque linguae scriptoribus, a J. Rualdo 
collecta digestaque. [Greek and Latin.] Lwtetiae Paristorum, 1624. 
2 vols. Fol. 


THE SIGNET LIBRARY, of Edinburgh. (John Minto, Esq., M.A., 
Librarian.) 


ABERCROMBY (/Zon. John) The pre- and proto-historic Finns, both eastern 
and western, with the magic songs of the West Finns. London, 1898. 
2 vols. 8vo. 


ANDERSON (John) Process of Declarator (John Anderson) 1775, concern- 
ing the management of the revenue of Glasgow College : and concerning 
a vote in the Comitia of the University of Glasgow. With an ap- 
pendix. [G/asgow], 1778. 4to. 
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BANNATYNE (Richard) Journal of the Transactions in Scotland during the 


contest between the adherents of Queen Mary, and those of her son, 
1570-1573. Edinburgh, 1806. 8vo. 


BARBERINO (Francesco) Antiquitates ecclesiae orientalis clarissimorum 
virorum Card. Barberini, L. Allatii, L. Holsteaii, J. Morini, A. Ecchel- 
lensis, N. Peyrescii, P. a Valle, T. Comberi, J. Buxtorfii, H. Hottingen, 
etc., dissertationibus epistolicis enucleatae; . . . quibus praefixa est J. 
Morini . . . vita. Londint, 1682. 8vo. 


BELLENDENUS (Gulielmus) De statu libri tres. Editio secunda, longe 
emendatior. Londinz, 1787. 8vo. 


BIOGRAPHIA BRITANNICA: or, the lives of the most eminent persons 
who have flourished in Great Britain. and Ireland. . . . The second 
edition, with corrections, enlargements, and the addition of new lives : 
by Andrew Kippis. Vol. 1-5. [No more published.] London, 1778- 
93. 5 vols. Fol. 


BOWLES (William) Introduction a Ihistoire naturelle et a la géographie 
physique de |’Espagne; traduite . . . par le Vicomte de Flavigny. 
Paris, 1776.  8vo. 


BURNETT (Montgomery) Genealogical account of the family of Burnett, 
of Burnetland and Barns, in the Sheriffdom and county of Peebles. 
(For members of the family only.) Ladindurgh, 1880. 4to. 


CAMPBELL (Archibald) 92 Earl of Argyle. Letters from Archibald, 
Earl of Argyle, to John, Duke of Lauderdale (1663-70). [Edited by 
a scans and C. K. Sharpe.] [Bannatyne Club.] aindurgh, 

: to. 


CASTRO (Joao Bautista de) Mappa de Portugal antigo e moderno. Lisboa, 
1762-63. 3 vols. 4to. 


CHARLES II., King of Great Britain and Ireland. Relation en forme de 
Journal, du voyage et séjour que . . . Charles. II. . . a fait en Hollande, 
depuis le 25 May, jusques au 2 Juin, 1660. [With plates.] Za Haye, 
1660. Fol. 

COLMAN (George) The dramatick works. London, 1777. 4 vols. 8vo. 


DEL PINO (Joseph Giral) A new Spanish grammar ; or, the elements of 
the Spanish language. The second edition. London, 1777. 8vo. 

DicuiLus. Recherches géographiques et critiques sur le livre De Mensura 
orbis terrae, composé en Irelande, au commencement du neuvieme siécle, 
par Dicuil; suivies du texte restitué par A. Letronne. Paris, 1814. 
2 pts. in I vol. 8vo. 

DRUMMOND (William) of Hawzhornden. The history of Scotland from 
the year 1423 until the year 1542... . With a prefatory introduction 
by Mr. Hall, of Grays-Inn. London, 1655. Fol. 

Du Houx (Antoine Charles) Baron De Vioménil. Lettres particuliéres 

. sur les affaires de Pologne, en 1771 et 1772. Paris, 1808. 8vo. 
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EDINBURGH : Scottish National Portrait Gallery. The Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery. The building and its contents. Also a report of the 
opening ceremony. Compiled by the Curator [J. M. Gray]. Aaindurgh, 
1891.  4to. : 


EDINBURGH : Society of Writers to Her Majesty's Signet. A history of 
the Society of Writers to Her Majesty’s Signet, with a list of the mem- 
bers of the Society from 1594 to 1890, and an abstract of the minutes, 
Edinburgh, \890. Ato. 


EDINBURGH : University Library. Auctarium Bibliothecae Edinburgenae, 
sive catalogus librorum quos Gulielmus Drummondus ab Hawthornden 


Bibliothecae d.d. q. an. 1627. Edinburgi, 1627. [Reprinted], [Zazn- 
burgh, \815.] 4to. 


ERIZZO (Sebastiano) Le sei giornate mandate in luce da L. Dolce. 
Venetia, 1567. 4to. 


FABRONI (Angelo) Laurentii Medicis Magnifici vita. (Adnotationes et 
-Monumenta ad Laurentii Medicis Magnifici vitam pertinentia.) P2s7s, 


1784. 2vols.inl. 4to. 


FYFE (Alexander) The royal martyr, K. CharlesI.: an opera. [London], 
1705. 4to. 

GORDON (George) De natura rerum quaestiones philosophicae. Glasguae, 
1758. 8vo. 

GORDON (John) Observations on the structure of the brain, comprising an 
estimate of the claims of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim to discovery in the 
anatomy of that organ. Edinburgh, 1817. 8vo. 

GRAY (WILLIAM) Travels in Western Africa, in the years 1818-21 from 
the River Gambia, . . . to the River Niger. By W. Gray, and... 
Staff-Surgeon Dochard. London, 1825. 8vo. ~ 

GREGORY (John) Gregorii Posthuma : or, certain learned tracts: written 
by J. Gregorie, . . . Together with a short account of the author's life ; 
and elegies on his . . . Death. London, 1649-50. 4to. 

HARDOUIN (Jean) Nummi antiqui populorum et urbium illustrati. Pavisz?s, 
1684. 4to. 

HARINGTON (Szr John) A tract on the Succession to the Crown (A.D. 
1602). . . . Edited with notes and an introduction by C. R. Markham. 
[Roxburghe Club.] London, 1880. 4to. 

HARRISSE (Henry) The diplomatic history of America ; its first chapter, 
1452-1494. London, 1897. 8vo. 

HAYCRAFT (John Berry) Darwinism and race progress. London, 1895. 
8yo. » 

HoME (Henry)] Lord Kames. Objections against the Essays on morality 
and bbe religion examined. [By Henry Home, Lord Kames.] 
Edinburgh, \756. 8vo. 
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Hurst (Joseph) avd CeciL (Lord Edgar Algernon Robert) The principles 
of commercial law. Second edition. By Joseph Hurst. London, 1906. 
8vo. 


IRELAND : The Statutes of Ireland, beginning the third yere of K. Edward 
the second, and continuing untill the end of the Parliament, begunne in 


the eleventh yeare of the reign of . . . King James. . . . Newly per- 
used and examined. [By Sir Richard Bolton.] Duddin, 1621. Fol. 


IRVING (Washington) The life and voyages of Christopher Columbus. 
Author's revised edition. London, 1850. 2 vols.in |. 8vo. 


ISTITUZIONE. ~ Istituzione antiquario-lapidaria o sia introduzione allo 
studio delle antiche Latine iscrizione in tre libri proposta. Rowza, 1770. 
8vo. 


[JAMES (Lionel)] On the heels of De Wet. By the Intelligence Officer 
[Lionel James].  Zainburgh and London, 1902. 8vo. 


JOECHER (Christian Gottlieb) Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexicon, darinne die 
Gelehrten aller stande . . . in alphabetischer Ordnung beschrieben 
werden. Lezpzig, 1750-51. 4 vols. 4to. 


KNOX (Robert) Fish and fishing in the lone glens of Scotland. With a 


history of the propagation, growth, and metamorphoses of the salmon. 
London, 1854. 8vo. 


LELAND (John) Reflections on the late Lord Bolingbroke’s Letters on the 
study and use of history ; especially so far as they relate to Christianity, 
and the Holy Scriptures. The second edition. London, 1753. 8vo. 


LINEN MANUFACTURE. A collection of the Acts of Parliament, now 
in force, relating to the linen manufacture [in Scotland]. Edinburgh, 


1751. Bvo. 


MacINTOsSH (William Carmichael) The resources of the sea as shown in 
the scientific experiments to test the effects of trawling, and of the closure 
of certain areas off the Scottish shores. London, 1899. 8vo. 


MACKENZIE (William Cook) A short history of the Scottish Highlands 
and Isles. Pazsley, 1906. 8vo. 


MAITTAIRE (Michael) Stephanorum historia, vitas ipsorum ac libros com- 
plectens. Londinz, 1709. 2 vols.in 1. 8yo. 


MARTENS (Georg Friedrich von) Cours diplomatique, ou tableau des 
relations exterieures des puissances de l'Europe, tant entre elles qu’avec 
d'autres états dans les diverses parties du globe. er/in, 1801. 3 vols. 
8vo. ; | 


MATTHAEUS (Antonius) De nobilitate, de principibus, de ducibus, de 
comitibus, de baronibus, de militibus, . . . de advocatis ecclesiae, de 


comitatu Hollandiae et dioecesi Ultrajectina libri quatuor. A sste/odam?, 
et Lugd. Batavor., \686. 4to. 
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MAURICE, Prince of Orange. The triumphs of Nassau: or, a descrip- 
tion . . . of all the victories . . . granted by God to the . . . Estates 
generall of the united Netherland Provinces. . . . Translated out of 


French by W. Shute. London, 1613. Fol. 


MONK (George) Duke of Albemarle, Observations upon military and 
political aflairs. London, 1671. Fol. 


More (Szv Thomas) Utopia: or the happy republic; a_ philosophical 
pemnc Translated into English by Gilbert Burnet. Glasgow, 1743. 
vo. 


Murray (Arthur Mordaunt) Imperial outposts from a strategical and 
commercial aspect, with special reference to the Japanese alliance. With 


a preface by Field-Marshal Earl Roberts. London, 1907. 8vo. 


OPINIONS. Some late opinions concerning the foundation of morality, 
examined. In a Letter toa Friend. Lonxdon, 1753. 8vo. 


OSMONT (Jean Baptiste Louis) Dictionnaire typographique, historique 
et critique des livres rares. Paris, 1768. 2 vols. 8vo. 


PATIN (Charles) Lyceum Patavinum, sive icones et vitae professorum, 
Patavii, 1682 publice docentium. Pars prior. [No more published.] 
Patavit, 1682. 4to. 


PERLIN (Etienne) Description des royaulmes d’Angleterre et d’Escosse. 
1558. Histoire de I’entrée de la reine mere dans la Grande Bretagne. 
Par P. de la Serre. 1639. Illustrated with cuts, and English notes 
[by R. Gough]. London, 1775. to. 


PETERS (John Punnett) azd@ THIERSCH (Hermann) Painted tombs in the 
necropolis of Marissa (Maréshah). Edited by S. A. Cook. [Palestine 
Exploration Fund.] London, 1905. 4to. 


PEZZANA (Angelo) Proposta di un edifizio da construirsi alla memoria di 
Francesco Petrarca in Selvapiana di Ciano. [Parma, 1838.]  4to. 


PHILIPPSON (Martin) La contre-révolution religieuse au XVIe siecle. 
Paris, Bruxelles, 1884. 8vo. 


PHILOPOLITEIUS. Memorialls for the Government of the Royall-Burghs 
in Scotland. . . . As also, a survey of the City of Aberdeen, with the 
epigrams of A. Johnstoun upon some of our chief Burghs, translated 
into English by J. B[arclay]. By Philopoliteius fie. Alexander Skene]. 
Aberdeen, 1685. 12mo. 


PHILOSTRATUS. Philostratorum quae supersunt omnia . . . accessere Apol- 
lonii Tyanensis epistolae, Eusebii liber adversus Hieroclem, Callistrati 
descript. statuarum. Omnia... recensuit .. . G.Olearius. [Greek 


and Latin.] Lzpszae, 1709. Fol. 


PILLANS (James) Ex tentaminibus metricis puerorum in Scholia Regia 
Edinensi provectiorum electa, anno, 1812. Edinburgi, 1812. 8vo. 
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PLINIUS SECUNDUS (Caius) The Historie of the World: commonly 
called the Naturall Historie of C. Plinius Secundus. Translated into 
English by Philemon Holland. London, 1635. 2-vols.in I. Fol. 


RAMSAY (Allan) The poems. A new edition, corrected, and enlarged ; 
with a glossary. London, 1800. 2 vols. 8vo. 


RASK (Erasmus) A grammar of the Anglo-Saxon tongue, with a praxis. 
A new edition. “Translated from the Danish by B. Thorpe. Cofen- 
hagen, 1830. 8vo. 


ROME: Seven Wise Masters of Rome. Li Romans des sept Sages nach 
der Pariser Handschrift, herausgegeben von H. A. Keller. Ziidingen, 
1836. 8vo. 


ROSING (Svend) Engelsk-Dansk Ordbog. Apdenhavn, 1899. 8vo. 


ROYAL SCOTTISH SOCIETY OF ARTS. Transactions. [Vol. 1-4.] 
Edinburgh, 1841-56. 4 vols. 8vo. 


SCOTLAND. A collection of the laws in favour of the Reformation in 
Scotland, in three parts. Eadinburgh, 1749. 8vo. 


SERGEANT (John) Solid philosophy asserted against the fancies of the 
Ideists : or, the method to science farther illustrated. With reflections 


on Mr. Locke’s Essay concerning human understanding. By J. S. 
London, 1697. 8vo. 


SHEPHERD (William) Paris in eighteen hundred and two, and eighteen 
hundred and fourteen. The second edition. London, 1814. 8vo. 


SLINGSBY (Szry Henry) Original memoirs, written during the great civil 
war ; being the life of Sir H. Slingsby, and the memoirs of Capt. Hodg- 
son. With notes, etc. [Edited by Sir Walter Scott.] Lainburgh, 
1806. 8vo. 


SMITH (John Russell) Bibliotheca Cantiana: a bibliographical account of 
what has been published on the history, topography, antiquities, customs 
and family history of the county of Kent. Zoxdon, 1837. 8vo. 


STAUNTON (Szv George Leonard) Bart. An authentic account of an 
embassy from the King of Great Britain to the Emperor of China; . . . 
taken chiefly from the papers of the Earl of Macartney, Sir Erasmus 
Gower, etc. London, 1797. 2 vols. 4to. 


[STEUART (Szr James)] Jus populi vindicatum, or the peoples right, to 
defend themselves and their covenanted religion, vindicated. . . . By a 
friend to true christian liberty. [By Sir James Steuart, of Goodtrees.] 
[n.p.] 1669. 8vo. 


[STORER (James Sargant)] Ancient reliques; or, delineations of monastic, 
castellated, and domestic architecture, and other interesting subjects; 
a historical and descriptive sketches. London, 1812-13. 2 vols. 

vo. 
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STUCK (Johann Wilhelm) Operum tomus primus, continens antiquitatum 
convivialium libros tres. (Tomus secundus, continens sacrorum et 


sacrificiorum gentilium . . . descriptionem.) Lugduni Batavorum, 
Amstelodamt, 1695. 2 vols.in 1. Fol. 
TAYLOR (Brook) Contemplatio philosophica: a posthumous work, . . . to 


which is prefixed a life of the author, by his grandson, Sir William 
Young. London, 1793. 8vo. 
THIERSCH (Friedrich Wilhelm von) De l'état actuel de la Gréce et des 


moyens d’arriver a sa restauration. Leipzig, 1833. 2 vols. in 1. 
8vo. 


THUCYDIDES. De bello Peloponnesiaco libri octo. Iterum recensuit 
I. Bekkerus. evolinz, 1846. 8vo. 


VERGILIUS MARO (Publius) Virgil’s Aeneis, translated into Scottish verse, 
by the famous Gawin Douglas, Bishop of Dunkeld. A new edition. 
Edinburgh, 1710. Fol. 

WARREN (William Fairfield) Paradise found; the cradle of the human 
race at the North Pole. A study of the prehistoric world. London, 
1885. 8vo. 

WENTWORTH (Thomas) Zav/ of Strafford. The Earl of Strafforde’s 
letters and dispatches, with an essay towards his life by Sir George 
Radcliffe. . . . By William Knowler. London, 1739. 2 vols. Fol. 

WRIGHT (C. E. Guthrie) Gideon Guthrie, a monograph written 1712 
to 1730. Edited by C. E. G. Wright, with an introduction by the 
Right Rev. John Dowden, bishop of Edinburgh. ainburgh & London, 
1900. 8vo. 

ZEILLER (Franz Edlen von) Das natirliche Privat-Recht. Dritte verbes- 
serte Auflage. Ween, 1819. 8vo. 


MISS C. M. SULLIVAN, of Regents Park, London. 


BIBLE. The Holy Bible, translated from the Latin vulgate. Edinburgh, 
1796-97. 5 vols. 8vo. 


BLAIR (Hugh) Essays on rhetoric, abridged chiefly from Dr. Blair's 
lectures on that science. The sixth edition. London, 1810. 8vo. 


— — Lectures on rhetoric and belles lettres. The third edition. 
London, \787. 3 vols. 8vo. 


BOILEAU DESPREAUX (Nicolas) Oeuvres. Nouvelle édition revue, cor~ 
rigee et augmentée. La Haye, 1722. 4 vols. 12mo. 
BYRON (George Gordon Noel) Bao. Letters and journals, with notices 


of his life, by Thomas Moore. [Vols. 1-6 of The Works.] London, 
1832. 6 vols. 8vo. 


CHATEAUBRIAND (Francois René de) Viscount. Genie du christianisme, 
ou beautes de la religion chrétienne. Sixieme édition. Paris, 1816. 
2 vols. 8vo. 
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CLARK (Hugh) A short and easy introduction to heraldry. The eighth 
edition. London, 1812. 12mo. 


GOLDONI (Carlo) Scelta completa di tutte le migliori commedie . . . con 
note, dall’ editore, il A. Montucci. Zzpsza, 1828. 4 vols. 12mo. 
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